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THE LILY.—sy capy siessineron. 
From the Amulet. 
Fair spirit, say, art thou indeed of earth, 
Or some creation of the painter's mind? 
Thou seem’st too pure for one of mortal birth, 
With that calm glance so pensive yet resigned 


Art thou some saint by sorrow purified, 

Exiled too long from heaven, thy native sphere ' 
But no; those cheeks look not as if e’er dyed 

By shame’s red blush, or passion’s burning tear. 


Yes! thou art fair and holy ; and thy brow 
Wears the bright impress of unsullied youth ; 
The flower thou bear’st is not more pure than thou, 
Adorned with native innocence and truth. 
Meet emblem is that flower, fair girl, of thee ; 

Pair and unspotted, like thy face and mind, 
Thy mother’s’ beauty in that face we see— 
Oh, may we in thy soul ber virtues find ' 


* The Lady Charlotte Bury. 





THE SNOW.—sy caries swan 
From the Forget Me Not. 

The silvery snuw !—the silvery snow !— 
Like a glory it falls on the fields below ; 
And the trees with their diamond branches appear 
Like the fairy growth of some magica! sphere ; 
While soft as music, and wild and white, 
It glitters and floats in the pale moonlight. 
And spangles the river and fount as they flow 
Ob! who has not loved the bright, beautiful snow ! 


The silvery snow, and the crinkling frost— 
How merry we go when the earth seems lost ; 
Like spirits that rise from the dust of ‘Time, 
To live in a purer and holier clime !— 

A new creation without a stain— 

Lovely as Heaven’s own pure domain! 

But, ah! like the many fair hopes of our years, 
It glitters awhile—and then melts into tears ! 





SONGS OF THE SUPERSTITIONS OF IRELAND. 


The Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland. Written and composed by Sainuel 
Lover, Esq. London, 1834. Duff. 

No. 1. The May Dew. No.2. The Ring and the Winding Sheet. No. 3. 
Rory O'More. No. 4. The Angel’s Whisper. No. 5. The Morning 
Dream. 

Mr. Lover ise a man of rare accomplishments—seldom, indeed, seen united 
in a single individea!. His Irish Stories are decidedly in the front of that class 
of literature, the most characteristic, original, and national, as well as the most 
whimsical and entertaining, with which it has ever been our good fortune to di- 
vert our hours of !iterary recreation. As an artist, too, he hae no superior in 
that line to which he has devoted his studies and practice ; and his miniature 
portraits on a large scale rank with the foremost productions of art in all their 
qualities of likeness, composition, and execution. And here, again, we find a 
lyrist of great pathos, and humour, and beauty; and a musician, with a varied 
command of sweet sounds suited to these different styles of song. Like his 
countryman, Goidsmnith, justly may we apply to him the nullum tetigtt quod non 
ornavit ; for he traly adorns whatever he attempts, be it tale of mirth, or pic- 
ture of loveliness, or verse of living or legendary interest. 

The five songs we have enumerated are, each after its kind, delightful ; 
whether sketch of character, pathetic ballad, or lay of love. ‘ Rory O’More” 
is thoroughly Irish; but * the Angel’s Whisper” embodies so touching a su- 
perstition, that we select it for the gratification of our readers, and especially of 
our fair frieuds, whom we advise to have the accompaniment too, as soon as 
may be 

“ A baby was sleeping, 

Its mother was weeping, 

For her husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 

And the tempest was swelling 

Round the fisherman's dwelling, 

And she cried, ‘ Dermot, darling ! Oh, come back to me "’ 


Her beads while she*number'd 

The baby still slamber'd, 

And emiled io her face as she bended her knee 

«Oh, bless’d be that warning, 

My child, thy sleep adorning— 

For I know that the angels are whispering with thee 


‘ Aud while they are keeping 

Bnght watch o’er thy sleeping, 

Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me— 

And say thou would'st rather 

They'd watch o’er thy father, 

Por I know that the angels are whispering with thee.’ 


The dawn of the morning 

Saw Dermot returning, 

And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to see ; 

And closely caressing 

Her child with a blessing, 

Said, ‘I knew that the angeis were whispering with thee.” 


We are tempted to add “‘the Ring and the Winding-Sheet,” to shew still 
more, that if the harp of Moore be silent, there is yet no lack of melody, or 0” 
poetical feeling and fancy, in Ireland's sons. 


“ Why sought you not the silent bow’r, 
The bow’'r nor hawthorn tree, 

Why came you not at evening hour, 
Why came you not to me’ 

Say, does thy heart beat colder now— 
Oh! tell me, troly tell— 

Than when you kiss’d my burning brow, 
When last you said * farewell *’ 


As late my taper I illumed, 
To sigh and watch for thee, 
Tt soon the mystic form assum'd 
Which lovers smile to see ; 
But fondly while I gazed upo: 
And trimm’d the flame with care, 
e pledge of } g hye i love was gone— 
att 


The siga of death was there 
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Oh, say, wae this foreboding truth, 
And wilt thou break thy vow, 
And wilt thou blight my opening youth’ 
And must I—mast I now 
| Meet death's embrace for that chaste kiss, 
} That holy kiss you vow'd * 
| And must I for my-bridal dress 
Be mantled in the shroud?” 


——- 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AVTHOR OF “PETER simPLe” AND “ JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
| ‘Those who may be pleased to honour these pages with a pervsal, wil! not be 
| detained with a long history of my birth, parentage, and education. The very 
| tithe implies that at this period of my memoirs | was ignorant of the two first ; 
| and it will be necessary for the due development of my narrative, that I allow 
| you to remain in the same state of bliss; for in the perusal of a novel, as well 

as in the pilgrimage of life, ignorance of the future may truly be considered as 
} the greatest source of happiness. The little that was known at this time I will 

however narrate as concisely, and as correctly, as | am able. It was on the 
night I really forget the date, and must rise from my chair, look for a key, 
open a closet, and then open an iron safe to hunt over a pile of papers—it will 
detain you too long—it will be sufficient to say that it was on a night but 
| whether the night was dark or moonlit, or rainy or foggy, or cloudy or fine, or 
| starlight, 1 really cannot tell; but it is of no very great consequence. Well, it 
} was on a night about the hour——there again I'm puzzled, it might have been 
| ten, or eleven, or twelve, or between any of these hours; nay, it might have 
been past midnight, and far advancing to the morning, for what I know to the 
contrary. ‘The reader must excuse an infant of there again I am at a non- 
plus; but we will assume of some days old—if, when wrapped up in flannel 
and in a covered basket, and, moreover, fast asleep at the time, he does not 
| exactly observe the state of the weather, and the time by the church clock. I 
| never before was aware of the great importance of dates in telling a story; but 
| it is now too late to recover these facts, which have been swept away into ob- 
| livion by the broad wing of Time. J must therefore just tell the little 1 do know, 
trusting to the reader's good nature, and to blanks. It is as follows :—that at 
the hour of the night the state of the weather being also I, an in- 
fant of a certain age was suspended by somebody or somebodies at the 
| knocker of the Foundling Hospital. Having made me fast, the said somebody 
or somebodies rang a peal upon the bell, which made the old porter start up in 
80 great a hurry, that with the back of his hand he hit his better half a blow on 
the nose, occasioning a great suffusion of blood from that organ, and a still 
greater pouring forth of invectives from the organ immediately below it. 
All this having been effected by the said peston the bell, the said somebody 
or somebodies did incontinently take to their heels, and disappear long before 
| the old porter could pull his legs through his nether garments and obey the rude 
| summons. At last the old man swang open the gate, and the basket swang 
across his nose; he went in again for aknife and cut me down, for it was 
ervel to hang a baby of a few days old; carried me into the lodge, lighted a 
candle, and opened the basket. ‘Thus did I metaphorically first come to light. 

When he opened the basket I opened my eyes, and although I did not observe 
it, the old woman was standing at the table in very light attire, sponging her 
nose over a basin. 

* Verily, a pretty babe with black eyes'’ 
mulous voice. 

** Black eyes, indeed,’’ muttered the old woman 
morrow.” 

** Beautifal black eyes, indeed!" continued the old man. 

** Terrible black eyes, for sartain,”’ continued the old woman, as she sponged 
away 

** Poor thing, it must be cold,” murmured the old porter. 

** Warrant I catch my death a-cold,”’ muttered the wife 

** But, dear me, here's a paper!” exclaimed the old man 

“* Vinegar and brown paper,” echoed the old woman 

** Addressed to the governors of the hospital,"’ continued the porter 

“« Apply to the dispenser of the hospital,’ continued his wife 

* And sealed,” said he 

** Get it healed,” said she. 

** The linen is good: it must be the child of no poor people 
—soliloquised the old man. 

* My poor nose!" exclaimed the old woman 

*“[ must take it to the nurses, and the letter | will give to-morrow,”’ said the 
old porter, winding up his portien of this double soliloquy, and tottering away 
with the basket and your humble servant across the courtyard. 

** There it will do now,”’ said the old wife, wiping her face on a towel, and 
regaining her bed, in which she was soon joined by her husband, and they 
finished their nap without any further interruption during that night. 

The next morning I was reported and examined, and the letter addressed to 
the governors was opened and read. It was laconic, but still, as most things 
laconic are, very much to the point.” 

‘* This child was born in wedlock—he is to be named Japhet. When circum- 
stances permit, be will be reclaimed.” 

But there was a postcript by Abraham Newland, Esq, promising to pay the 
bearer on demand the sum of fifty pounds. In plainer terms, there was a bank 
note to that amount inclosed in the letter. As in general, the parties who sus- 
pend children in baskets, have long before suspended cash payments, or, at all 
events, forget to suspend them on the baskets, my arrival created no little noise, 
to which I added my share, until I obtained a share of the breast of a young wo- 
man, who, like Charity, suckled two ur three babies at one time. 

We have preparatory schools all over the kingdom ; for young gentlemen, from 
three to five years of age, under ladies, and from four to seven, under either, or 
both sexes, as it may happen ; but the most preparatory of all preparatory schools, 
is certainly the Foundling Hospital, which takes in its pupils, if they are sent, 
| from one to three days old, or even hours, if the parents are in such extreme 
| anxiety about their education. Here it commences with their weaning, when 
they are instructed in the mystery of devouring pap; next they are taught to 
| walk—and as soon as they can walk—to sit still; to talk—and as soon as they 
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exciaimed the old man in a tre- 
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part of the establishment to another, until they finally are passed out of its gates, to 
get on in the world, with the advantages of some education, and the still forther 
| advantages of having no father or mother to provide for, or relatives to pester them 
| with thes necessities. It was so with me : [ arrived at the age of fourteen, and not- 
withstanding the promise contained in the letter, it appeared that circumstances 
did not permit of my being reclaimed. But I had a great advantage over the otber 
inmates of the hospital; the fifty pounds sent with me was not added to the 
fands of the establishment, but generously employed for my benefit by the go- 
vernors, who were pleased with my conduct, and thought highly of my abilities 
Instead of being bound ‘prentice to a cordwainer, or some other mechanic, by 
| the influence of the governors, added to the fifty poonds and interest, as a pre- 
| miom, I was taken by an apothecary, who engaged to bring me ap to the pro- 


fession. And now, that I am out of the Foundling, we most not travel quite 
so fast 

The practitioner who took me by the hand was a Mr. Phineas Cophagus, 
whose shop was most conveniently situated for business, one side of the shop 
looking upon Smithfield Market, the other presenting a surface of glass to the 
principa! street leading t of the same marxet It was a corner house, but not 
n acorn ( side of the shop were two gin establishments, and next 


“I shall have two to- | 


can talk—to hold their tongues; thus are they instructed and passed on from one | 


| to them were tw@ pubhic-houses and two enting-houses, frequented by graziers, 
butchers, and drovers. Did the men drink so much as to quarrel in their cups, 
who was sv handy to plaister up the broken heads as Mr. Cophagus’ Did a fat 
grazer eat himself into an apoplexy, how very convenient was the ready lancet 
of Mr. Cophagus, Did a bull gore a man, Mr. Cophagus appeared with his 
| diachylon and lint. Did an ox frighten a lady, it was in the back parlour of Mr. 
| Cophagus that she was recovered fexm her syncope. Market days were a sure 
| market to my master; and if an overdriven beast knocked down others, it only 
helped to set him on his legs. Our windows suffered occasionally ; but whether 
it was broken heads, or broken limbs, or broken windows, they were well paid 
for. Every one suffered but Mr. Phineas Cophagus, who never suffered a pa- 
tient to escape him. The shop bad the usual allowance of green, yellow, and 
blue bottles ; and in hot weather, from our vicinity, we were visited by no small 
proportion of blue-bottle flies. We had a white horse in one window, and a 
brown horse im the other, to announce to the drovers that we supplied horse-me 
dicines. And we had al! the patent medicines in the known world, even to the 
“all-sofficient medicine for mankind"’ of Mr. Enouy; having whieh, | won- 
dered, on my first arrival, why we troubled ourselves about any others. The 
| shop was large, and at the back part there wasa most capacious iron mortar, 
| with a pestle to correspond. ‘The first oor was tenanted by Mr. Cophagus. who 
was a bachelor, the «cond floor was let; the others were appropriated to the 
housekeeper, and to those who formed the establishment. In this well-situated 
tenement, Mr. Cophagus got on swiramingly. I will therefore, for the present, 
sink the shop, that my master may rise in the estimation of the reader, when I 
describe his person aod his qualifications. 
| Mr. Phineas Copbagus might have beon about forty-five years of age when I 
| first had the honovr of an introduction to him in the receiving room of the 
| Foundling Hospital. He was of the middle height, his face was thia, his nose 
| very much hooked, his eyes sinali and peering, with a good-bumoured twinkle in 
| them, bis mouth large, and drawn down at one corner. He was stout in bis 
body, and carried a considerable protuberance before him, which he was in the 
habit of patting with his left hand very complacently ; but although stout in his 
body, his legs were mere spindles, so that, in his appearance, he reminded you 
of some bird of the crane genius. Indeed, | may say, that his whole figure 
gave you just such an appearance as an orange might do, had it taken to itself 
a couple of pieces of tobacco pipes as vehicles of locomotion. He was dressed 
in a black coat and waistcoat, white cravat and high collarto his shirt, blae cot- 
ton net pantaloons, and Hessian boots, both fitting so tight, that it appeared as 
if he was prood of his spindle shanks. His hat was broad-brimmed and low, 
and be carried @ stout black cane with a gold top in his right hand, almost a) 
ways raising the gold top to his nose when he spoke, just as we see doctors rep- 
resented at a consultation in the caricature prints. But if his figure was strange, 
his language and manners were still more so. He «poke, as some birds fly, in 
jerks, intermixing his Words, for be never completed a whole sentence, with um 
—um—and ending it with “so on,” leaving his hearers to supply the context 
from the heads of his discourse. Almost always in motion, he generally changed 
his position as soon as he had finished speaking, walking to any other part of the 
room, with his cane to his nose, and his head cocked on one side, with a self- 
sufficient tiptoe gait. When I was ushered into his presence, he was standing 
with two of the governors. “ This is the lad,” said one of them, “ his name is 
Japhet.” 

A Japhet,” replied Mr. Cophagus ; “ am, seriptural—Shem, Ham, wm—and 
soon. Boy readst” 

* Very well, and writes a very good hand. He is a very good boy, Mr. Co- 
phagus.” 

* Read—write—speli—good, and soon. Bring him up—rudimente— spatula 
| —write labels—um—M D. one of these days—make a man of bim—and so on,” 
| said this strange personage, walking round and round me with bis cane to bis 
| nose, and scrutinizing my person with bis twinkling eyes. I was dismissed after 

this examination and approval, and the next day, dressed ina plain suit of 
clothes, was delivered by the porter at the shop of Mr. Phineas Cophagus, who 
| was not at home when I arrived. A tal!, fresh coloured, but hectic looking young 
man, stood behind the counter, making up prescriptions, and a dirty lad, about 
thirteen years old, was standing near with his basket to deliver the medicines to 
the several addresses as soon as they were ready. The young man behind the 
counter, whose name was Brookes, was within eighteen months of serving his 
time, when his friends intended to establish him on his own account, and this 
was the reason which indoced Mr. Cophagus to take me, that I might learn the 
business, and supply bie place when he left. Mr. Brookes was a very quiet, 
| amiable person, kind to me and the other boy who carried out the medicines, 
and who had been taken by Mr. Cophagus for his food and raiment. ‘The porter 
told Mr. Brookes who | was, and left me. “ Do you think that you will like to 
to be an apothecary!” said Mr. Brookes to me, with o benevolent smile. 
| Ves; I donot see why I should not,” replied I. 
| “ Stopa moment,” said the lad who was waiting with the basket, looking 
| archly at me, “ you hav'n't got through your rudsmans get.” 
| Hold your tongue, Timothy.” said Mr. Brookes. “That you are not very 
| fond of the rudiments, 3s Mr. Cophagus calls them, is very clear. Now walk 
| off as fast ax you can with these medicines, sir—14, 8; Street ; 16, Cleaver 
Street, as vefore ; and then to John Street, 56, Mrs. ‘s. Do you onder- 
| stand?” 
“To be sure | do—can't I read. I reads all the directions, and all your 
| Latin stof into the bargain—all your summen dugses, horez, diez, cockly hairy 
| I mean to set up for myself one of these days.” 
| “J knock you down one of these days, Mr. Timothy, if you stay so long as 
| you do, looking at the print shops; that you may depend upon.” 
| “I keep op all my learning that way,” replied Timothy, wi-«ing off with bis 
| load, tuming his head round and laughing at me, as he quitted the shop. Mr 
Brookes smiled but said nothing. 
| As Timothy went out, in came Mr. Cophagus. “Heh! Japhet. I see,” 
| said he, putting up his cane, “nothing to do—bad—most work—um—aend so 
lon. Mr. Broukes—boy learn rudiments—good—and so on.” Hereupon Mr 
Cophagos took bis cane from his nose, pointed to the large iron mortar, and 
then walked away into the back parloor. Mr. Brookes onderstood bis master, 
if 1 did not. He wiped out the mortar, tLrew in some drags, and, showing me 
how to use the pestle, left me to my work. In half ah bour I discovered why 
| it was that Timothy had such an objection to what Mr. Cophagus facetiously 
termed the rudiments of the profession. It was dreadfal hard work for s boy , 
the perspiration ran down me in streams, wd | could hardly lift my arms. When 
Mr. Cophagus passed throagh the shop and looked at me, as! continged to 
| thump away with the heavy iron pestle, “ Good,” —said be, “by the by— 
| Mel). —and so un.” I thought it was a very rough road to cach preferment, 
and [ stopped to take a little breath. * By the by—Japhet-—Christian name— 
and so on—sirname—heh '" 

“Mr. Cophagus wishes to know your other name,” said Mr. Brookes, in- 
terpreting. — 

I have omitted to acquaint the reader that siraames as well as Christian 
names, are always given to the children at the Foundling, and in consequence 
of the bank note found in my basket, I had been named after the celebrated 
personage whose siguature it bore. “ Newland is my other name, sit,” re- 








; : 
plied | 
‘* Newland—heh '—very geod name—every body likes to see that name— 
and bave plenty of them in bis pockets too—om—very comfortable—and so 
on,”’ replied Mr. Cophagus, leaving the shos 
I resummed my thumping occupation, when Timothy returned with his empty 
‘Well, how do you like the 
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a" Not overmuch,” replied J, wiping my face 
PRS oy poy Doce volinats yok. and I suppose | never on tte 

Mr. Brookes perceiving that meer py Lye. , | 
nee Te oot a, lnvlea down his basket; “no more work for me, ; 
haniyprandim, i tnere Mi Brooke ig 


; 


Seniins _ be and Mr. Brookes me the rich man's plaister instead of the poor one. It's less whiskey I'll have | you have parted with, at the end of the journe 
Dinner being ready, and Mr. Cophagus baving returned to announce | to drink, any how ; but here’s the money, and the top of the morning to ye, | snd most obliging of men. 
imothy more | seeing a¢ bow its jist coming ow night.” 


o the back parlour, leaving Timothy and me in the s 
po nal And lI shall take this opportunity of introducing Mr.’ Treuth 
particularly, as he will play a very conspicuous tap ge parrative. y 

rt in etature for his age, bot very strongly : 
aka ean dark hatbatin. oe eyes flashing from under their long <p 
and eyebrows nearly meeting each other. He was marked with the sma’ eo | 
not so much as to disfigure him, but «till it was very perceptible when near 
him. His countenance was always lighted up with merriment ; there - 
soch a happy, devil-may-care expression in his face, that you liked him t 
first minute that you were in his company, and 1 was intimate with him imme- 
diately. a | 
“I say, Japhet,” said he, “ where did you come from 

* The Foundling,” replied I. : 

“Then you have no friends or relations. j 

“If I have, I do not know where te find ther, ” replied I, very gravely. 

** Pooh ! don’t be grave upon it, J bav'n’t any either I was brought up by 
the parish, in the workhouse. 1 was found at the door of a gentleman s house, 
who sent me to the overseers—I was about a year gid then. r hey call me a 
foundling, but I don’t care what they call me, so Jong as they don't call me too 
late for dinner. Father and mother, whoever they were, when they run away 

, didn't run away with m tite. 
me aneres his knife pe a Ae tor Mr. Brookes, what he eats wouldn't 
physic a snipe. What's your other name, Japhet ag 

* Newland.” - 

« Newland—now you stall have mine in exchange : Timothy Oldmixon at 
your service. They christened me after the workhouse pump, which had 
* Timothy Oldmizon fecit ’ on it ; and the overseers thought It as good @ name 
to give me as any other; so I was christened after the pomp-maker with some 
of the pomp water. As soon as | was big enough, they employed me to pump 
all the water for the use of the workhouse. I worked at my papa, 4s I called 
the pump, all day long. Few sons worked their father more, or disliked bim so 
much ; and now, Japhet, you see, from habit, I’m pumping you.” 

* You'll soon pump dry, then, for I've very little to tell you,” replied I ; * but, 
tell me, what sort of a person is our master ‘”’ 

* He's jast what you see him, never alters, hardly ever out of humour, and 
when he is, he is jost as odd as ever. He very often threatens me, but I have 
never had a blow yet, although Mr. Brookes has complained once or twice 

* Bat surely Mr. Brookes is not cross?” 

“No, he is a very good gentleman ; but sometimes I carry on my rigs @ little 
too far, | most say that. For as Mr. Brookes says, people may die for want of 
the medicines, because I put down my basket to play, It’s very true; bat I 
can’t give up ‘peg inthe ring’ on that account. But then I only get a box of 
the ear from Mr. Brookes, and that goes for nothing. Mr. Cophagus shakes his | 
stick, and says, ‘Bad boy—big stick—um—wont forget—next time—and so 
on,’” continued Timothy, laughing ; “ and it is so on, to the end of the 
chapter.” 

* By this time Mr. Cophagus and his assistant had finished their dinner, and 
came into the shop. ‘The former looked at me, put his stick to his nose, * Little 
boys—always hungry—um—like good dinner—roast beef—Yorkshire pudding 
—and so on,” and he pointed with the stick to the back parlour. Timothy and 
1 understood him very well this time : we went into the parlour, when the house- 
keeper sat down with us and helped us. She was a terribly cross, little, old 
woman, but as honest as she was cross, which is all that! shal! say in her fa- 
your. Timothy was no favourite, because he had such a good appetite ; and it 
appeared that I was not very likely to stand well in her good opinion, for I also 

ato a great deal, and every extra mouthfal I took I sank in her estimation, till I | 
was nearly at the zero, where Timothy had long been for the same offence ; but | 
Mr. Cophagus would not allow her to stint him, saying, * Litt'e boys must eat— 
or wont grow—and so on.” 

I soon found out that we were not only well fed, but in every other point 
well treated, and I was very comfortable and happy. Mr. Brookes instructed 
me in the art of labelling and tying up, and ina very short time I was very ex- 
pert; and as Timothy predicted, the rudiments were once more handed over to 
him. Mr, Cophagus supplied me with good clothes, but never gave me any 
pocket money, and Timothy and I often lamented that we had not even a half- 
penny to spend. 








handing one to me, I proffered it to him. 
for this same '"’ inquired he. : 


of a lad in this same shop!” 





and then try what a little whiskey inside will do ; the devil's in it if it won't be | 
I bave been more than a year, and’! driven ovt of me between the two.” 


We had not that plaister in the shop, bot we had blister piaister, and Timothy 
* And what may you be after asking 


The blister plaisters were sold at a shilling each, when spread on paper, so I | 


asked him eighteen-pence, that we might pocket the extra sixpence. ! 


** By the powers, one would think that you had made a mistase, and handed | 


Timothy and T Jaughed as we divided the sixpence. It appeared that after 


when he went to bed, and the next morning found himself in a condition vot to | 


be envied. It was a week before we saw him again, and much to the horror of | see, with faces conveying no one expression more than anothe yee Seas wich to 
Timothy and myself, he walked into the shop when Mr. Brookes was employed | (from their utter want of all points of difference with the 
bebind the counter. Timothy perceived him before he saw us, and pulling me | other faces) with the haunting conviction that you have met with them bef 

behind the large mortar, we contrived to make our escape into the back parlour, One gentleman, a stranger, and in plain clothes, =. 
the door of which we held ajar to hear what would take place. 


** Murder and turf!” cried the man, “* but that was the devil’s own plaister | 
that you gave me here for my back, and it jeft me as raw as a turnip, taking | 


every bit of my skin off me entirely, forebye my lying in bed for a whole week, 


and losing my day’s work.” | 


“T really do not recollect supplying you with a plaister, my good man,” re- | 
plied Mr. Brookes. 


“ Then by the piper that played before Moses, if you don’t recollect it, I've | 


an idea that I shall never forget it. Sure enough it cured me, but wasn’t I quite 
kilt before I was cured ?” 


“Tt most have been some other shop,” observed Mr. Brookes. “ You have | 


I wonder how long master means | made a mistake.” 


“ Devil a bit of a mistake, exeept in selling me the piaister. Didu't 1 get it | 
** Nobody sells things out of this shop without my knowledge.” 
The Irishman was puzzled—he looked round the shop. ** Well then, if this | 

an't the shop, it was own sister tq it.” \ 
“ Timothy,” called Mr, Brookes. 
* And sure enough there was a Timothy in the other shop, for I heard the 

boy call the other by the name ; however, it’s no matter, if it took off the skin, | 
it also took away the thumbago, so the morning to you, Mr. Pottykarry.” 
When the Irishman departed we made our appearance. ‘Japhet, did you | 

sell a plaister to an Irishman t” 

* Yes—don’t you recollect, last Saturday ? and I gave you the shilling.” 
“* Very true; but whai did he ask for?” 

‘‘ He asked for a plaister, but he was very tipsy. 1 showed him a blister, and 
he took it; and then I looked at Timothy and laughed. 
“You must not play such tricks,” said Mr. Brookes. 

been about—it was a joke to you, but not to him.” 

Mr. Brookes, who imagined we had sold it to the Irishman out of fun, then 


| 
**T see what you have | 








gave us & very severe lecture, and threatened to acquaint Mr. Cophagus if ever } 
we played such tricks again. Thus the affair blew over, and it made me very | tain to me, with the same superabundant jocularity in his eyes. 
careful; and as every day I knew more about medicines; I was soon able to mix } 


them, se as to be of service to those who applied, and before eighteen months 
had expired. I was trusted in mixing up all the prescriptions. At the end of that 
period Mr. Brookes left us, and I took the whole of bis department upon myself, 
giving great satisfaction to Mr. Cophagus. 


And now that I have announced my promotion, it will perhaps be as well that | 


I give the reader some idea of my personal appearance, upon which I have 
hitherto been silent. I was thin, between fifteen and sixteen years old, very 
tall for my age, and of my figure I had no reason to be ashamed ; a large beam- 


but with very dark hair. I was always what may be termed a remarkably clean- 
looking boy, from the peculiarity of my skin and compiexion ; my teeth were 
small, but were transparent, and I had a very deep dimple in my chin. Like all 
embryo apothecaries, J carried in my appearance, if not the look of wisdem, 
most certainly that of self-sufficiency, which does equally wel! with the world 
in general. My forehead was smooth and very white, and my dark locks were 


| combed back systematically, and with a regularity that said as plainly as hair 


could do, ** The owner of this does every thing by prescription, measurement, 
and rule.” With my long fingers | folded up the little packets, with an air as 
thoughtful and imposing as that of a minister who has just presented a protocol 
as interminable as unintelligible ; and the look of sulemn sagacity with which 
I poured out the contents of one vial into the other, would have well become 
the king’s physician, when he watched the “ lord's annointed ” in articulo 
mortis. 

As I followed up my saturnine avocations, I generally had an open book on 





Before I had been many months in the shop, Mr. Brookes was able to leave 
when any exigence required his immediate attendance. 1 made up the pills, 
but he weighed out the quantities in the prescriptious ; if, therefore, any one 
came in for medicines, ] desired them te wait the return of Mr. Brookes, who 
would be in very soon. One day when Mr. Brookes was out, and I was sitting 
behind the counter, Timothy sitting on it, and swinging his legs to and fro, both 
lamenting that we had no pocket money, Timothy said, “Japhet, I've been puz- 
zling my brains how we can get some money, and I've hit it at last; let you 
and Il turn doctors; we wou't send all the people away who come when Mr. 
Brookes is out, but we'll physic them ourselves.” 

I jumped at the idea, and he had hardly proposed it, when an old woman 
came in, and addressing Timothy said, *‘ That she wanted something for her 
poor grandchild’s sore throat.” 

“I don’t mix up the medicines, ma'am,” replied Timothy; ‘ you must apply 
to that gentleman, Mr. Newland, who is behind the counter—he understands 
what is good for every body's complaints.” 

* Bless hie handsome face—and so young too! 
sir?” 

“T should hope so,” replied I ; ‘‘ what is it you require—a lotion, or an em- 
brocation !"’ 

“T don’t understand those hard words, but I want some doctor's stuff.” 

“ Very well, my good woman ; I know what is preper,” replied 1, assuming 
an pet air. ‘“ Here Timothy, wash out this vial very clean.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Timothy, very respectfully. 

I took one of the measures, and putting in a little green, a little blue, and 
a little white liquid from the medicine bottles generally used by Mr. Brookes, 
filled it up with water, poured the mixture into the vial, corked and labelled it, 
Aaustus statim sumendus, and handed it over the counter to the old woman. 

“Ie the poor child to take it, or is it to rub outside!” inquired the old 
woman. 

“ The directions are on the label ;—but you don't read Latin t” 

“ Deary me, no! Latin! and do you understand Latin! what a nice clever 
boy!” 

“I should not be a good doctor if I did not,” replied]. On second thoughts 


Why, be you a doctor, 


I considered it advisable and safer, that the application should be external, so | 


translated the label to her—‘ Haustus, rub it in—statim, on the throat— 
sumendus, with the palm of the hand.” 

” me! and does it mean all that? How much have I to pay, sir?” 

“ Embrocation is a very dear medicine, my good woman; it ought to be 
eighteen pence, but as you are a poor woman, I shall only charge you nine- 
pence.” 

‘I'm sure I thank you kindly, sir’”’ replied the old woman, putting down the 
money, and wishing me a good morning, as she left the shop. 

** Bravo !” cried Timothy rubbing his hands; “ it’s halves, Japhet, is it 
not ™ 

“Yes,” replied I ; ‘but first we must be honest, and not cheat Mr. Co- 
phagus ; the vial is sold, you know, for one penny, and [ suppose the stuff I 
have taken is not worth a penny more. Now if we put aside two-pence for Mr 

» we don’t cheat him, or steal his property; the other seven-pence is 
eof course ours—being the profils of the profession. 

“ Bat how shall we accuunt for receiving the two-pence !” said Timothy. 

“ Selling two vials instead of one; they are never reckoned, you know.” 

“ That will do capitally,” cried Timothy; “and now for halves.” Bot this 
could not be managed until Timothy had run out and changed the sixpence , we 
then each had our three-pence halfpenny, and for once in our lives could say 
that we had money in our pockets. 


The saccess of our first attempt encouraged us to proceed ; but afraid that I 
might do some mischief, | asked of Mr. Brookes the nature and qualities of 
the various medicines, as he was mixing the prescriptions, that I might avoid 
taking any of thore which were poisonous. Mr. Brookes, pleased with my 
continual inquiries, gave me ail the information I could desire, and thus I gain- 
ed not only a great deal of information, but also a great deal of credit with Mr 
Cophagus, to whom Mr. Brookes had made known my diligence and thirst for 
knowledge. 


“* Good—very good,” said Mr. Cophagus ; “‘ fine boy—learns his business— 
M.D. one of these days—ride in his coach—um, and so on.” Nevertheless, at 
my second attempt, | made an awkward mistake, which very nearly led to de- 
tection. An Irish labourer more than half tipsy, came in one evening and ask- 
ed whether we had such a thing as was called 


“* A poor man’s plaister. By the 
powers it will be a poor man’s plaister, when it belongs to me ; but they te 
me that it’s a sure and sartain cure for the thumbago, as they call it, which I've 
at the small of my back, and which is a hinder to wy mounting up the la 


so as it's Saturday nigt und I've just got the money, I'l! buy the 


the counter beside me; not a marble-covered, dirty volume, from the Minerva 
press, or a balf-bound, half-guinea’s worth of Colburn’s fashionable trash, but 
a good, honest, heavy-looking, wisdom-implying book, horribly stuffed with 
epithet of drug; a book in which Latin words were redundant, and here and 
there were to be observed the crabbed characters of Greek. Altogether, with 


| my book and my look, I cut such a truly medical appearance, that even the 


most guarded would not have hesitated to allow me the sole conduct of a whit- 
low, from inflammation to suppuration, and from suppuration to cure, or have 
refused to have confided to me the entire suppression of a gumboil. Such were 
my personal qualifications at the time that I was raised to the important office 
of dispenser of, I may say, life and death. 

It will not surprise the reader when I tell him that I was much noticed by 
those who came to consult, or talk with Mr. Cophagus. ‘A very fine looking 
lad that, Mr. Cophagus,” an acquaintance would say. ‘' Where did you get 
him—who is his father?” 

** Father !"” Mr. Cophagus would reply when they had gained the back par- 
lour, but I could overhear him, “ father, um—can't tell—love concealment— 
child born—foundling hospital—put out—and so on.” 

This was constantly occurring, and the constant occurrence made me often 
reflect upon my condition, which otherwise I might, from the happy and even 
| tenor of my life, have forgotten. When I retired to my bed I would revolve 
| in my mind all that I had gained from the governors of the hospital relative to 
' 








myself. The paper found in the basket had been givento me. I was born in 
wedlock—at least, so said that paper. The sum left with me also proved that 
my parents could not, at my birth, have been paupers. The very peculiar cir- 
| cumstances attending my case, only made me more anxious to know my parent- 


| age. I was now old enough to be aware of the value of birth, and I was also 


just entering the age of romance, and many were the strange and absurd reve- | 


ries in which I indulged. At one time I would cherish the idea that I wae of 

noble, if not princely birth, and frame reasons for concealment. At others— 
| but it is useless to repeat the absurdities and castle buildings which were gene- 
| rated in my brain from mystery. My airy fabrics would at last disappear, and 
leave me in all the misery of doubt and abandoned hope. Mr. Cophagus when 
| the question was sometimes put to him, would say, ‘‘ Good boy—very good 

boy—don’t want a father.” But he was wrong, I did want a father; and every 
| day the want became more pressing, and I found myself continually repeating 
| the question, * Who is my father !”—[ To be Continued. } 
j —s— 


NIGHTS AT MESS. 


It was now the fourth night of my visit to the gallant and hospitable —th ; 
and one day seemed just like another in the number of anecdotes related after 
dinner ; or much more abundant. For my own part, I enjoyed the thing amazingly. 
fed on. I have little doubt if I had remained a week longer, I should have re- 
collected some notable achievement of my own ; but when the wine is tolerable, 
I have always found it pleasanter to listen than to talk. I prepared myself, 
accordingly, on the succeeding day, for an evening of quiet enjoyment, more 
especially as some races which were to be held in the neighbourhood would most 





probably carry off the greater number of the officers, and leave us quite a snug 


| comfortable party. 
| chair 
| pleasure of seeing him atthe mess. He was tall, and very good looking ;—with 
| such a peculiar expression of joy in his countenance, that | made sure he had 
| recently met with some unexpected piece of good fortune ; the tone of his voice 
| also was the most exhilarating J had ever heard. He spoke as if he felt con- 
| siderable difficulty in repressing a laugh, which, though prevented with great 
| effort from bursting forth at his lips, made up for it by grinning most hilariously 


We mustered only nine at dinner; Captain Daisy in the 


‘ owt of the brightest and most mirthloving eyes you can possibly imagine. J}! 


anticipated great amusement from so gay and happy-looking a companion, and 
| was well pleased that my place at table was next to him, that I might enjoy bis 
| fun to the very utmost. It is impossible to pet down upon paper the effect of 
{his manner. On me it was electrical; the moment I looked at him, I felt all my 
{ features forming themselves into a grin; and when he spoke, tbough it was 
only to say the day had been rather warm, I was so infected with the jocularity 
of his tone, that I fairly buret into a laugh. ' ‘ 
were equally irresistible, and though his conversation, if you attended only to 


the words of it, had nothing very funny or even lively in it, still his glorioasly } 


| jocund visage,and joyous chuckling voice, were sure to put you into good humour, 
and most probably, as was the case with me keep you laughing whenever he 
opened his mout I certain 


y envied him the possession of a countenancé 
which so admirably sup; e place of wit. Liston never said any thing that 
had half the effect on my risible muscles as the mere v 

ptain Daisy. Atthe same time I 


bserve there was nothing ladicr 


| when they return, 


| 
} 


| laughable, I daresay !” 
| 
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in his manner ;—no buffoonery or grimacing 


about any of observations - ; 
fact, he was a man of the most gentiemanli A naling Dom 


ke appearance, and altoge 
perfect model of a gay, dashing, laughing young fellow, with most eM ; 
spirits, and an almost uncontrollable _ 


disposition to indulge in a “ guffay ” 
did not expect much in the way of amusement from the others at table “et ; 
how often are first impressions in this, at in al! other things, the v : = 


ery reverse of 
; YOU With their 
pposite to you in the coach, whom, 
y, believing them the best tempered 
In the same way, how often what you would ¢a}| . 
nicé good-tempered countenance belongs to a nasty discontented puppy 4 , 


the truth. How many sulky sur!y-looking fellows have disgusted 
sour faces the moment they took their seats o 


before he has been ten 


before hi minutes in your company, infects yo 
He had an oval face, | taking his allowance of whiskey, the poor fellow fixed the plaister on his back | inclination to mistake bi y you with a prodigious 


s nose for the stiff handle of a door. 


ion t One ort 
party this gight jooked as stupid, uninteresting gentlemen as ~ pe 


u 
. 


T; and puzzling you 
Breater proportion of 


! tormented me al! th 
of the night with a face of this kind. Large blue eyes, light hair, er beech 


with the muscles of his countenance in a state of profound repose 

dislike to the fellow from the utter inexpressiveness of his look, and oo aa . 

certain at the same time that this was not the first time we had met. | oh 

hopes his —— might help me to ascertain whether I was acquainted with bin 

or not, and I took advantage of a swell in the conversation to 

the president aside. oe saat te 
** Pray, can you tell me who that un-individua! is next to youn Thom ™ 
Captain Daisy looked at the gentleman I alluded to with 4 pa re of 


repressed mirth, more catching than the broadest humour, and answered in b 
own peculiarly joyous voice— . 


“The gentleman with the light hair and blue e es, 40 you i 

can’t tell his name.” ‘ gab ci ha 
“ Why, is there any thing ludicrous in his appellation? Ts 

edition of Mr. H. ?” - PRA coors 


“Mr. Aitch! I never heard of him. He isa friend 

“So I supposed—but come, tel! me, 
about him ‘” 

Not in the least, that I am aware of,” replied the captain, 
more amused, and, I must add, amusing, every word he spoke. | 
‘I’m sure,” I rejoined, ** there is some story about him ; he looks a capita) 

subject for a ludicrous tale.” , 

“Does he! J am sorry I have no turn for the ludicrous.” 

“You wrong yourself, Jam sure. I shai! endeavour to find out his h 
from some one else.” 

The captain made no reply, but looked most provokingly mirthful. 
curiosity was piqued. What the deuce can it be that amuses Daisy 80 much in 
this very common-place looking mortal? I resolved to rest contented in my 
ignorance for a while, in the hopes that a few more circulations of the bottle 
would evolve the secret, 

‘** What a number of our men have gone to the races to day,” 


of young Thompson.” 
is there any thing particularly absurd 


looking more and 


istory 


My 


said the cap- 


‘** Yes,” I replied—* we shall have full accounts of the da 
Did they expect much amusement ?” 

** Just the ordinary amusement of a race-course, I suppose ; nothing more ‘” 
** What! nothing particularly comical ?” 

** Not that I am aware of.” 

**Come, my dear sir, you don’t mean that 


y's proceedings 


What is it? something very 


‘Upon my honour, sir, I have no means of even guessing whether they have 


| any reason to anticipate a pleasanter day than usual or not.” 
ing eye, and strongly marked acquiline nose, a high forehead, fair in complexion, | 


His words would certainly have led me to believe that there was nothing very 
much out of the usual course in the races at , but then his eyes and even 
his tongue were at variance with his language. Here was another mystery : what 
the devce could there be in a few young officers going to an exhibition of the 
sort that should make Captain Daisy so prodigiously delighted. 

‘It is cruel, I said, to tantalize me in this way; I’m sure there’s something 
very funny going on at the races; some trick; some quiz or other on the 
provincials ; come, do tell us.” 

“Sir,” said Captain Daisy, with a facetious glance which it is impossible to 
describe, ‘‘] know of no tricks or quizes, and have at present very different 








My appetite for stories seemed, like the jealousy in Othello, to grow by what it | 


This gentleman had been absent for a short time, and I had not yet had the | 


All his other incidental remarks 


sage of the merry-looking | 


things to think of from any thing that others might think funny.” 

I began to be very much provoked at the fellow’s selfishness in keeping al) 
the good things to himself ; and, by way of turning the conversation, and giving 
| him an opportunity of enjoying his laugh by himeelf, I spoke to my neighbour 

on the other side, and made some common-place remark or other on the wines. 

“ Yes,” said he, ‘‘ we have it very good—Daisy is our taster. Whose wine 
is this, Daisy?” 

* Don’t you know !—why this is the wine I had of the man at Southampton.” 

“Indeed,” replied the other; ‘‘ how much it has improved lately.” 

‘I’m glad you think so,” said Daisy. 

I Jooked at him as he said this, but some merrier thought than ever seemed to 
possess him now. His good-humour, in fact, was so evident, that J addressed 
him at once. 

“Come now, Captain Daisy, it is very hard to keep one on the tenterhooks s 
long-—there must surely be something in the history of this wine that amuses— 
I see there must be something curious about it. I see it by your face.” 

** By heaven, sir, this is past endurance. Am I never to have rest? Do you 
not know that I ain at this moment the most miserable dog in England, and all 
in consequence of this d ble face of mine? But excuse me, sir, excuse me 
Strangers are always making these mistakes. I think it very unkind that some 
one didn’t tell you of my peculiarity of countenance, sir. I can’t look sorry, or 
even sedate, no, not if the rope were round my neck. Hixie, you should have 
explained it to this gentleman.” 

“Ah! so I should,” said old Hixie ; * but I am sure no insult was intended.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the captain, ‘‘I am well aware of that. My miserable 
| experience has now taught me to make allowance for such mistakes. | hope 
| you will forgive my abruptness, sir, but my spirits at this moment are peculiarly 

depressed. At all times far from lively, I am at present in the lowest des- 
| pondency, or even, I may say, despair.” 

This was accompanied with the same joyousness of look and tone as ever ; 
but a glance from Hixie showed me he was serious, and I, though with some 
| difficulty, assumed a sadness of expression more accordant with his words than 
| their accessaries. 

**T am very sorry, Captain Daisy,” I said, “that I should have been misled 
by appearances, but still hope that you overrate the miseries of your situation.” 
| “Impossible, sir. Till-this infernal countenance buries its facetious features 
| in the wrinkles of old age, or the dust of, death, there can be no happiness, I am 
| well assured, for the unfortunate Joseph Daisy. It is a thousand times worse 
| than the ‘double-ganger’ of the German romances. What bitterer curse cao 
; be imagined by the most fiendish enemy of man than to send a person of acute 
| sensibilities and hypochondriacal disposition grinning through the world like ® 
; Merry-Andrew ata fair, with a heart crusbed and broken by losses and disap 

pointment, and a face at the same time capable of no variety of expression, bu: 

at all times and seasons jocund with perpetual mirth! Would to heaven ! 

could look melancholy for one whole day, it might be the means of saving me 
| still.” 

‘* Did you ever try starvation and want of sleep?” asked old Hixie. ‘I re- 
member when we were skurrying about after old Soult there was a prodigious 
| lengthening of face among the lightest-hearted of our men. ‘There was Ser 
geant Perrin of ours, by George, if you had seen him after we marched from 
that infernal town up in the mountains there—what the deuce was the name ©! 
it !—well, never mind—a great long straggling place it is, with the convent, you 
| recollect, just under the citadel—this Sergeant Perrin, you see, was”"—— 

“My dear Hixie,” interrupted Captain Daisy, “I have tried every thing. |! 
abstinence and want of sleepcould banish my intolerable infirmity from this day, j 
I should wage interminable war with featherbeds and butchers. Bat, alas 
sleeplessness has no other effect upon me than an apparent increase of goo’ 
humour—starvation I have never tried; I am certain it would have the same 
result.” 

* But why do you object te a jolly countenance *” continued old Hixie ; “ 0" 











| 
} 
| 
} 








my part, I like to see you. I hate all your steady, quiet, thoughtful-looking 

fellows—young ones I mean—for, says I, what right has any one to look grave 

and gloomy til! he begins to be bald; or, at any rate, till he gets his majority — 
| No, no, it may do very well fora general, or even a colonel, to appear now ang 
then as if he were thinking ; but as to lieutenants and captains, not to mentior 
the cornets, I never could see what business they had to do any thing but drink 
and laugh, obey orders, and flirt a little whenever they had the chance. You 
| face ought to be a fortune to you.” 

** | don’t know whether it overt to be a fortune to me or not; experience ” 
told me very different ; but as there is no secret in any occurrence it has cause 
I will tell you how I am situated”—and here he attempted a sigh, which sou 
ed as like a laugh as can well be imagined—* All my miseries, al! my misfortune? 
| are occasioned by the infamous jocundity of this most insufferable face. 4 
‘* When I was about fifteen, my father, who had remained a widower * 
The lady he chose was 200° 
Great, therefor 


' 
| Many years, took it into his head to marry again 


: + pow 
| fifty, very rich, and, to all appearance, a confirmed old maid 


on all hands, was the wonder, when the prim and formal Miss Melton cor ol 
| cended to become Mrs Daisy For a year or two after the marriage. ' re 
very little at home. being either on the continent or at schoo! At length, ¥™ 
] was about eighteen, and had finished my education, as it is cave 
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Zhe Albion. 


-Roval grammar—I came home for taree months, preparatory to joining the | made ine be thought. 1 was in reality very sombre and unhappy 


_th, in which I had got a commission. Those were the happiest, | may say, 


we only happy days I ever spent. My countenance, joyous as it was, did pot | im the very blackest colours. His wife conveyed his displeasure ip a letter to 
for that short period belie my feelings. My stepmother had no family, and bad me 
yatinved her attachment, the same as before her marriage, to a Miss Harnet | op a bed of sickness, has heard of your conduct. 


“Mouro recovered; but the whole siory bad been represeuted to my father 


* Your father,” she wrote, ‘ who for the last three weeks has betn stretched 
Atoue time neither he nor I | 


an orphan niece. This young lady lived in the house, and in all respects | could have believed such Lehaviour possible ; but the manner in which you in- 


was treated, both by my father and her aunt, as their daughter. 1: was not long 
yefore I found that I should have no objection tv give my father # stil farther 
daim to consider her in that light. In short, asI do not excel in descriptions of 
gat sort, I shall only tell you, that, as was very naturally to be expected, I fell 
siolently in love. The girl was very young, very artless, and saw so few people 
pesides myself—that perhaps you wil! not think it altogether vanity in me if I 

, that I never doubted for a moment that my affections was returned. In 
fact, how could I? Every thing seemed as if our marriage were a fore-ordained 
thing by the principal parties whose consent was necessary to such an event. 
My stately stepmother ceased to be formal, my father was kinder than ever, 
Harriet was as intimate, though a thousand times dearer than a sister, and for 
tbat glorious quarter of a year the course of true love did run smooth. At 
jength the time drew near for me to join the regiment. | rode round among 
our neighbours to wish them good-by. My best and kindest friend had always 
been Dr. Glover, the rector of our parish. He had retained at his years ail the 
spirits and juvenility of my own age. We were rather, indeed, playfellows, 
than an old man and abov. I was sincerely sorry to part with him, more 
especially as at this time he was suffering severely from illness. In fact, he 
was in bed when I called: but when he understood the object of my coming, he 
sent for me to his chamber. What a change had taken place in my kind old 
friend’e looks! It is indeed astonishing what a dreadful effect a very few days 
iliness has on the old—his cheeks were sunken, his eyes glazed, and his hand, 
as he held it out to me. shook as if with palsy. 

«* Ah, Joey, my dear friend,’ he said, ‘you are going out into a wild and 
dangerous world. God knows if we shall ever meet again.’ 

«*T hope, sir, that you may live for many years; and see me yet a general of 
division, at the very least.’ 

« ¢ All things are possible ; Lut that is, at all events, one of the improbables. 
Seriously, my dear boy, I fear I cannot very long survive. The battering-rams 
of these acute pains will soon demolish the old walls of this nearly mouldering 
citadel ; but whether I am here when you return, or my place by that time 
shall know me no more, be assured many an anxious thought, and many an 
earnest prayer, were given by the old parson to his young companion. God 
bless you, my hoy—Ha! I’m glad you keep up your spirits so well.’ 

* My dear sir,’ I sobbed out, ‘do not say my spirits are good. Iam wretched 
at the thoughts of leaving my friends, and especially you, who always have been 
the kindest and most indulgent.’ 

“* Your looks and stifled laughter, my dear Joey, contradict your speech. 
‘Tis, perhaps, all right that it should be so. What community is there between 
age and youth, or between health and sickness?’ 

«* Believe me, sir,’ 1 went on, ‘I am really very sorry.’ 

««* Young gentleman,’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘ methinks you might have chosen 
some fitter time and place for your frivolous jokes, than the sick-room, perhaps, 
the deathbed, of an old man. 


sulted Dr. Glover, who died about a fortnight after your departure, your untee!- 
ing and unnatural joy at leaving your paternal hearth, and the sneering note which 
you left for my niece, Miss Melton, all have too surely convinced us that your 
laughing and gibbering over the distress of an anguished lady, and your glee over 
the all but murdered body of an honourable and high-principied young man, are 
po malicious fictions, but too sad, too true realities, I do not ask you to this | 
house. In fact, your father cannot think of exposing bimself, at this present 
dangerous and painful crisis of his disorder, to the ribald jocularity of his inbu- 
man offspring.’ 

“Tn about a fortnight after this precious epistie, a short note was put into my 
hands. ‘Sir,—Your poor father died here last night; his illness being greatly 
aggravated hy his knowledge of your infamously unfeeling conduct on several 
recent occasions. The funeral takes place this day week, and if you can re- | 
Press your happiness so far as to avoid offending other persons’ feelings, | am 
desired by Mrs. Daisy to invite you to attend it.’ ‘This was from the undertaker. 

‘*T pass over the hideous interval between the time of receiving this note and | 
the day of the funeral. I did uct present myself till the cavalcade was about to 
start; on many accounts I kept my handkerchief to my eyes; one of them was, , 
that I might the better conceal my unfortunate features. Ov our return from 
the church, | searcely dared to present myself to the widow, or even to Har- 
riet. I felt that I should only be confirming them more strongly in their belief of 
my utter want of sympathy and feeling. But my grief for my father’s loss was 
deep and sincere. Iwill not rest on how my sorrow was increased by a know- 
ledge of the sentiments towards me with which he died. I visited the scenes 
of my boyhood on the evening of the day of the funeral—the bend of the river | 
where I had bathed—places I had fished—and I sat down in aretired part of | 
the grounds, beside a little fountain, where J had often rested with Harriet in | 
the first days of our acquaintance. Here] gave way to my grief; and, after a 
paroxysm into which I was thrown by the acuteness and complication of my | 
griefs, I was aware of a light foot approaching me along one of the walks, and in 
a moment, Harriet, clothed in the deepest mourning, stood before me. My head 
was rested on my hand—I did not date to raive it. 

“* Joseph,’ she cried, when she saw me; *I did not expect to find you here.’ | 

“* And why not, Harriet?’ | 

“* Because I thought such melancholy scenes as these not at all adapted to 
one of so lively a disposition.’ 

“* Ah, Harriet! have you also turned against me! I thought in you, at least, 
I had one friend who would not believe me the callous unfeeling being you have | 
heard me represented.’ 

“*Vou had! but why, oh why will you be your own greatest enemy; why | 
will you not learn to restrain your exuberant spirits! I told them I could not be- 
lieve you were so heartless.’ 





Farewell, sir; for the sake of your father I will | and unnatoral of mankind. 


“* But they would not be persuaded that I was any thing but the most selfish 


try to forget this scene. There is room enough in the world for you to laugh | Can you believe that I feel no sorrow for his death?’ I kept my face still hidden 
and enjoy yourself, without bringing your heartless jovialty here—leave me, sir; | with my hand. 


Lhave been deceived.’ 


} 
“*T always had better hopes of you,’ she replied, ‘ than others. I never could | 
“T knew it would be of no use saying another word, as the more I said, the | believe you were so hardened, as to have no feelings for the sufferings of others 
happier and more frivolous he would have thought me ; so, with my heart almost | 1 shut my ears when they talked of your treatment to Dr. Glover. 


I would not 


breaking with sorrow and indignation at my own unmanageable features, I rush- , listen when they told me of your shooting a companion, and then laughing at his 
ed out of the room. The same thing, though in different degrees, happened to | dying agonies; and, above all, I had an assured confidence that this awful domes- 


all the old friends to whom I paid my respects, 


*‘T parted with my father and stepmother in as hurried a way as I could. But, | 
When I expressed my sorrow at leaving | 
home, they told me not to make any protestations of that kind till [ had learned | the sweetest I have heard for many a day. 
After shaking hands 


alas! this only made matters worse. 


to accommodate my looks and voice to my language. 
with them, a ceremony which the lady went through with a stiffness | had 


never remarked in her towards me before, just as | was leaving the room in a 


state of real distress, I heard her say to my father—‘ Such want of feeling is | laugh—my voice nearly choking, as with mirth. 


tie calamity would fill you with overwhelming sorrow.’ 

“‘ITcast my handkerchief to the ground, started from my seat, and, flinging 
my arms round her, said, ‘ Bless you, my own kind Harriet, for these words ; 
Do I, indeed, look the careless un- 
suffering wretch you had imagined!’ 

“She looked up into my face. There stood I, with the most provoking simper 
on my countenance—my lips screwed into a most quizzical resemblance of a 
She shuddered as she looked 


intolerable ; the boy has no more affection than a cat.’ Ix did not catch my at me, and disengaged herself from me in an instant. 


father’s reply, but I have no doubt it was in the same strain 
no mode of discovering the spirits from a man’s hand-writing 


Harriet, begging her to excuse the ceremony of leave-taking, as it was a most | 
Next day | 


painful effort, and much better avoided for the sake of all parties. 


Luckily there is | 
[ left a note for 


started for the depot, and faithfully announced my safe arrival to my friends at 


home. No answer was returned for a long time. 


Meanwhile, I had become 


acquainted with my brother officers, and in spite of all my efforts to explain to 
them that I was of a very hypt and melancholy temperament, they persisted in 
considering me the liveliest fellow in the world, and treated me accordingly. At 


length an incident occured which gave me inexpressible uneasiness. 


Our 


colonel, who has since gone upon half-pay, was a very pleasant, unassuming 
man; happy when he saw his officers well pleased, and on that very account 


particularly kind and hospitable tou me. 


His wife was in delicate health, and 


for the sake of air and exercise, was accustomed to drive herself out in a very 


nice little donkey chaise. 


Allthe long summer days she amused herself driving | 


about the green shady lanes in that part of Devonshire where we were stavion- 
ed, and some of the officers were occasionally asked to accompany her and the 


taajor’s wife on horseback, and afterwards dine at the colonel's. 


The colonel 


himself sometimes joined these ruralizing parties; and on one occasion he 


and I, and two or three others, were chosen as the ladies’ escort 


After a day | 


of quiet enjoyment we were returning homewards ; the donkey, with the obsti- 
nacy of all its tribe, stood stock still when they attempted to pull it round. I[ 
rode up to offer my assistance, the brute ran backward into a ditch, frightened 
the ladies nearly to death, and upset the little carriage, though luckily without 


any inary to life or limb. Poor Mrs. 
nerves and very infirm health, was nearly hysterical with alarm 





, what from her naturally weak 
Some of the 


party galloped off to the barracks for the carriage, some endeavoured to extri- 
cate the upset vehicle, and I did my best to reassure the trembling and agitated 


lady. My success was such as might have been expected. The mayor's wife 


whose nerves were better than her companion’s, evidently showed how disgust- 


ed she was with my conduct. 


The sufferer herself though nearly fainting, beg- 


ged me tu retire, and with many professions of sorrow for the accident, | was 
glad to leave them, and busy myself about releasing the donkey from his tram- 


mels. 
displeasure I had never seen before. 


gerous accident.’ 


the occurrence. But he turned away from me without uttering a word. 


‘* addressed myself to ayoung cornet who had joiued at the same time as 
* What a melancholy thing this is, Monro ;—I fear it wil! be a serious 
* Sir’’ said Monro, looking very cold and stern at 


myself. 
thing for poor Mrs. “4 
the same time. 

‘*T repeated my remark 





“** T think, sir,” he replied, ‘ you would show better taste if you tried to con- | 


ceal your enjoyment of so serious an accident.’ 
“* By 
am amused at any thing so serious as danger to Mrs. ad 
“*T shall take no notice of such buffoonery, Mr. Daisy 
make me join in your mirth, sir, aggravates your want of feeling.’ 
“* Want of feeling! Mr. Monro. 
insulting, and cast back buffoonery in your teeth.’ 
*** Very well, sir ; of course my conduct is clear.’ 
‘** At this moment the colonel came up. 








The colonel looked at me when I joined them with an expression of 
* This is no laughing matter, Mr. Daisy— 
there is nothing ludicrous that I can see in an invalid lady meeting with a dan- 
I told him with the greatest sincerity, how much I lamented 


| 
. sir,’ | exclaimed, ‘what do you mean by that’ do you fancy | 
Your attempt to 


I consider your words ungentlemanly and 


*Mr. Daisy,’ he said, ‘I could not | 


*** Joseph,’ she said, ‘1 believe it all, Unhappy being, bave you no heart— 
no sympathy? Isa father’s death a subject for your jokes! Forbear: the 
| person who behaves as you do is not a man, but a monster.’ She turned away 
as she said this. Asshe left me I burst into uncontrollable sobs of real misery. 
I threw myself on the ground, and cursed my unfortunate fate 

“TI retired to the village inn, and did not present myself next day at the open- 
ing of the will, to which I had been invited by the attorney. J heard, however, 
i the particulars. In fact it was soon very well known throughout the neighbour- 
hood. I walked the first stage, on my way to rejoin my regiment. 
were making me the subject of their conversation as they travelled along the 
road, 

‘**So, young Daisy be disinherited,’ said one. 

“«Sarved un right,’ replied the other ; ‘the disnatural young rascal.’ 

«The widow may leave him the property if she like; that's put all down in 
the will.’ 

“* She won't, though, surely.’ 

“«* Why, you doant know; he may repent.’ 
| *Nothe; why, he caught the young lady in the woods, and laughed at the 
| whole on "em with all his might. I doan’t think the ould lady will ever leave he 
a fardon.’ 

“ This information was not quite correct ; I was eut off with a very moderate 
annuity, and the trustees were directed to put me in possession of the whole 
estate if my conduct entirely changed, and I settled down into a quiet sedate 
character. 

“Some months passed on; my letters, both to the widow and her niece, were 
returned to me unopened, and the merriest-looking of his Majesty's subjects 
was perhaps also the most miserable. A fortnight or three weeks ago I received 
a cold formal intimation that my presence was required at the Hall. I set off 
with no anticipation of any thing but a renewal of the painful mistakes of which 
I have been so long the victim; and was, in fact, so anxious to avoid irritating 
| my relations by the unfortunate hilarity of my appearance, that I stopped at the 
village inn, and sent up a note announcing my arrival. [ assured them at the 
same time that I was quite unhappy at my exclusion from their friendship, and 
that my conscience acquitted me of any intentional slight, or the shadow of un- 
kindness. Protestations unfortunately were of no avail. My step-mother, still 








ever. 
80 unreserved, was evidently displeased. And as to an old gentleman, of very 
staid and sober demeanour, to whom I was introdoced as one of my father's 
executors, he could scarcely repress his anger at what he considered my unfeel- 
ing and ill-timed happiness. 

*** You are sent for, Mr. Daisy,’ said my step-mother, ‘to be presented to Mr. 
| Davies, that he may jodge for himself whether your father’s kind intentions to- 
wards you ought yet to be fulfilled.’ 





speak, ‘perfectly useless; a person so lost to all delicacy as to look so bois- 


he used to be.’ 
“*Excose me, sir,’ I interrupted, nearly distracted, and quite broken in 


own.’ 

“* There is no use, young man, of concealing your laughter ; out with it, an 
let us see at once how laughable you consider your mother's distress.’ 

“+ This is too much, indeed, sir: there is one person who, I believe, at one 


' 


have thought it possible, did I not see with my own eyes, that any one holding | tine jad some little confidence in my good qualities ; I am sorry she is not here : 


his majesty’s commission, and therefore the rank of a gentleman, could be 
From this moment we are 


guilty of such unfeeling, such unmanly conduct. 
strangers, sir. Let me not detain you from returning to your quarters.’ 

“ Knowing how useless remonstrance was, | took the hint. mounted my 
and gallopped off. 


as he could. 


free me from such mistakes in future 
foil. 
and glazing eye of my victim 
this—this is the end of all.’ 
“Por shame! for shame!’ 


That evening, as I had expected, I received a mestge from | 


cried Monro's second—‘ will you laugh and look | 


might I see Miss Melton for a few minutes 





You will find her in the library.’ 


“*]T wish I could believe what you say—you can easily imagine how long 


‘Oh, heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘it wanted only | siryggied against the conviction that you were the intolerable monster that you 


| 
| were painted.’ 


“* And if I could indeed persuade you that my features alone were in fault, 


delighted on the man you have murdered’ By heaven 'twould be a good deed | might I hope for a return of those happy days?’ 


‘© send a bullet through your heart, and rid the world of a monster.’ 


** Before I could reply, I was hurried off by my second ; forced into a post- 


| “*Ah, why not’—how delighted we should all be.’ 


owl's.” 


necessary with such a d———d cold-blooded, laughing, murdering scoundrel, 1} be the case 


would rather associate with the hangman.’ 


Luckily Monro was not mortally wounded l 


The officers, upon 


he adventure 
itu [ 


Oy the colonel, Were unanimous sending me to Coventry; I had the good { 

effe a ange th eg ent, where, the very st day of 
ppearing at ss, | took the precaution of presenting each of e officers w 
mace before a magisirate, \hat my & were not to Jependce 


The newspapers were full of | 
nll the circumstances being explained to them 


“ And away she went, leaving me im greater hopes than I bad ever yet al- 
owed myself to entertain 
“My father’s picture was over the mantel-piece ; | looked op at it, and recol 


| small as the sum was, it exceeded his wages ! 


You know, Harriet, how fondly I loved my father. | 


Two men | 


in the deepest mourning, received me with more stiffness and stateliness than | 
Even Harriet, with whom, at one time, I had been so intimate, so open, | 


“* Tt is useless, madam,’ said the old gentleman, without giving tne leave to 


terously mirthful on an occasion of this sort, is certainly not altered from what 


spirit by such persevering misapprehensions ; ‘appearances are against me, I} 


*** Certainly,’ replied the old lady ; ‘though I can’t see what good purpose 
such an interview wil! serve: you will not persuade her to be so light-hearted 
’ | as you are yourself. 
“* Harriet,’ I exclaimed, ‘ for heaven's sake take compassion on me: go and 
Monro. The person who brought it to me behaved in as uncourteous a manner persuade your aunt that | am more miserable than you can imagine; by all the the 
Without a moment's hesitation I accepted the challenge; oDlY | happiness of our younger days—by the memory of the times | so fondly remem- 
hoping that one lucky bullet would disfigure my unfortunate countenance, and | ber, when we were all the world to esch other. do not for s moment believe that 


We inet—at the first fire my antagunist | yy heart participates in the unhappy jorousness of my countenance.” 
I rushed upnow nearly frantic with regret, gazed on the receding colour | 


; “* Then do, ny dear Harriet, go and tell your aunt that indeed, indeed, I am 
chaise ; and when! waited a moment or two, expecting him to jump in beside | . most disconsolate, wretched fellow,—and that | wish my face were as rueful 
me, he said, * Thus far, Mr. Daisy, I have given you my assistance, principally | ,. a», 


because no one else would, but as to staying for une minute longer than actually| = «« pry go and try,” replied the girl ; ‘for I really begin to think it must actually 


395 


that of Mr. Davies; ‘the parricide! must he come here tu grin with fiendish 
delight over the very picture of his deceased parent! Depend on't, Mr. Daisy, 
you shall never possess oue foot of this land while I retain any power. No ex- 


cuse, sir; your very eyes are red with suppressed enjoyment,—your voice is 


broken,—-go hence, sit; | am empowered by your mother, sit, to give you notice 
to leave this house, sit. We both of us are now persuaded that the story trumped 
up by you and Miss Melton is @ plot to deceive us. [tis impossible your looks 
can be involuntary ;—Tetire, sir.’ 

* Would you believe tt! I was so dispirited and cowed by continual perse- 
cution, that, without saying a word, I took up my hat and walked as rapidly as 
I could to the ion, Lonly waited yll a chaise could be got ready; and as I 
was stepping intoit, & boy put a slip of paper into my hand. On it was written : 
‘Do not despair, You have ove friend, who will be your vatiting advocate.” 
Tt had no signature, amd it needed pone. I have worn it near my heart ever 
since 

* Then, by Jingo, Captain Daisy,” said old Hixie, “you have no business to 
despair. A woman is never defeated when she once takes up the cause of a 
good-looking, handsome young fellow. We shall see you Squire of Daisy Hall 
yet, sitting viz-a-vee, @# (hey say in France, to Mrs. Harriet, and feeling almost, 
if not quite, as happy @* you look.” 

The gentleman towards the head of the table, whom I have described as being 
in possession of so uninteresting and undefined a countenance, was now em- 
holdened either by the Wine be had drunk, or the communicativeness of the 
president, and volunteered his story.-—But just at this moment my wrist is sore 
with writing, and some careless fellow has mislaid my dictionary ; #0 that the 


| difficult words he made use of might not be very accurately spelt; and I will, 


therefore, keep bis adventures till | have refreshed myself with a tumbler or 
two of grog, and Walker makes his reappearance. 
——~_> 
A TALE OF A TAR. 

“Avast there!—baul taut the slack of your jaws, you niggers ‘" was the 
polite hint given by Jack Rattlin to two or three score of brown and sable 
laundresses, who had set up their pipes to the annoyance of the poortar. He 
had been employed on-board a West Indiaman; but a few days previous to his 
ship's sailing, he was atiacked by that inflammatory disease known by the name 
of the “ yellow fever.” Having been brought on shore for medical advice, and 
his case appearing desperate, the ship sailed without him. The captain, who 
was part owner, little to his credit, left but a scanty supply of money in the hands 
of a poor mustiff* woman, in whose house Jack was lodged, declaring that, as 
This lasted but a few days, and 
when it was exhausted, his kind landlady supplied him with most of the neces- 
saries his forlorn sitvation required, waiting upon him as nurse with as much 
care as though he were her son. Nor did his physician neglect him because he 
saw no prospect of being paid ; on the contrary, had he been the governor of the 


. 


| island he could not bave been better attended by Dr. C., who not only made his 
| visits gratuitous, but breught him medicine, wine, and other things necessary for 


his sustenance. ‘This, most will think, was only performing an act of humanity ; 
but of all men I ever had an intercourse with, West India physicians, generally 
speaking, are the most charitable, The professors of the healing art of Europe, 
| I doubt not, deserve as warm an evlogium; those of the Antilles, I know, merit 
it. But to my story.— 
Rattlin, being of rather a spare habit recovered from his fever, and a8 soon, 
as he was strong enough, got employ in the coasting-trade. The drogher on 
board which he sailed belonged to a negro slave, who, like most persons in bis 


! situation, when “ dressed in a little brief authority,” tyrannize most cruelly over 


the unfortunate sailor. This he bore patiently until he saved a few dollara tw 
| pay his benevolent hostess; when he discharged himself, and went on-board to 
) fetch his chest. 

Wha’ you want on board my ‘cooner, you dam white cockroach, after you 
discharge me from youremployer!” said the slave tyrant who owned the vessel 
Jack answered mildly, that he had come for his chest 

“ An’ wha’ for you no pull off your hat to me, board my own vessel ; tho’ you 
been da sea all you life, you hab no more manners dan quankt ina wood, I 
hab mind for gie you one lick da shall send you in a sea to mak’ nyam ( food) 
for shark,” said the black petty tyrant, putting himeelf in a threatening attitude 

“ Look you, shipmate,” said Jack; “I've borne your slack jaw all this time 
because you were the shipper and owner of this here craft; butif you give me 
any more of your palaver, I'll soon have both your eyes into one,” displaying 
what our negroes call “two man-o’-war dumplings,” whose appearance seemed 
to indicate that they would not sit light on the slave captain's stomach. So the 
latter appeared to think, for his manner all at once changed to extreme civility, 

| and he tried to persuode Rattlin that be was only jesting. Jack's anger was 
immediately appeased ; and with the frankness of a British seaman instantly 
gave him his hand, and they parted on good terms 
| His next care was to look out for employment; but as his stock of clean 
apparel was exlausted, and he had no money, he did not wish to go on board 
any vessel witbout that appearance of neatness for which an English sailor so 
| much prides himself; these circumstances made him determine on washing a 
pair of bis trousers himself, a job which sailors are in the practice of doing on 
ship-board. To accomplish this, he went about half a mile from the suburbs of 
the town, and commenced operations beside a stream (for washing-tabs are here 
unknown), wherein, and on the banks of which, stood some fifty or sixty yellow 
| and dingy laundresses, thumping away with their beetles at the apparel of the 
inhabitants of the town. These ladies were shocked and scandalized at seeing 
aman attempting what they conceived to be their peculiar calling, and accord. 
ingly commenced 4 violent set of philippice against the unfortunate sailor, Alt 
the terms of reproach in their language, English, French, and Spanish, were ex- 
| hausted by those dark declaimers, who may be classed among the most accom 
plished female orators in existence. 

These diatribes were pouring out sgainst him when he exclaimed, “ Avast 
there—hau! taut the slack of your jaws, or clap a tomkin on your muzzles, for 
your tongues are running fourteen knots an hour, spinning a yarn with your 
double Datch coiled against the sun; what tho’ I be a poor sailor, and am 
obliged to scrub my own trousers, because, d’ye see, 1 am hard up in the clinch, 
without never a knife to cut the seizing. —I desires none of them here black 

| squalls.” 

‘Or this speech the sooty laundresses scarcely understood one word ; they 
| knew it was in reply to their tirades, and concluded, naturally enough, that he 

was paying them back in their own coin; as often, when spoken to in a lan- 
| guage they do not understand, they conceive they are abused, or as they call 
| it, “cursed.” Jack's reply drew many a severe rejoinder from the sable ladies. 

* Look he yie (look at his eyes), dem like two dollar,” said one. 

*« And bim nose, like one two-barre! pistol,” said another. 

A French negress exclaimed, * Gardez |e? le pas becca! le matelét!"— 
That is, “look at him! he is not a white man, he is only a sailor!” For the 
French negroes never class sailors and soldiers as “ beogées” (white men).t 

“ Why you buse poor sailor, cause him "bliged for wash him own trousers, 
fort Youno hab pity bim—you no saby (know) ‘spose him hab mother, wife, 
or sister, such a handsome buckra neber hab for wash him own clothes,” said a 
mild-looking mulatto girl, and the appeal to the sable damsels had the effect of 
silencing their din. She added, addressing herself to Jack :— 

“ Neber mind dem, massa, dem foolish too much; go in dat shed yonder, sit 
down, and | go wash your trousers.” 

Thank’ee, my good blackee,” said the sailor, “I can scrub them myself, be- 
cause I’m used to it; besides, I've no money to pay you, my lass.” ' 

The gir! informed him that she required no payment ; that she would conceive 
it a favour if he would allow her to perform the proposed trifling service, as those 


4 employed in washing were a little piqued at seeing 4 man rivaling them at what 


they conceived was their sex's peculiar employment. ‘This was spoken, not in 
the most eloquent language, it is trae, but with perfect politeness ; for she pos- 
sessed what was the first requisite of genuine politeness, namely,a@ kind heart 
and good sense. 

The offer of Nancy was accepted by Kattlin, who retired to an ajapa (a shed) 
The gir! finished her voluntary work, and hung the habiliments on a bamboo to 
dry ; this, a tropical mid-day sun and a breeze that proceeded from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, shortly accomplished ,; but in the interim, Nancy came into 

api, and entered into conversation with the sailor. 
“ How do all the people do in England, Massa” said the brown damsel — 
This isa friendly sort of interrogative generally asked of new comers from 
“ Home.” a8 Creoles call Britain. Jack had been long enough in the West 


1 Indies to understand the question, which was, however, too comprehensive for 


him immediately to reply to. After « pause, he anewered — 

“ Why, since the war, seamen’s wages have been more than £3 10s. out of 
England, my lass.” 

SMe b.$, how your fambly, you father and mother do’ said the mu- 
lattress 

“| have neither father nor mother,” said the mariner; “ they died ever since 
I first went to sea, which was when I was a little boy “ 

“ Me sposed-gou no hab mother, or you no ‘blige for wash your own clothes, 
but neber mind, poor masea, lock go change, and you go get plenty money. But 
wha’ can I do to ‘muse (amuse) you, till you trousers dry '—Yes, | go make one 
little dinna ge (for) vou.” 

Ratilin, though not s man of keen penetration, had the sense to comprehend this 

| delicate and hospitable proposal ; and the state of his appetite and purse induced 


ecting al! the nesses | had experienced above all, the melancholy . , r 
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him to accede to it. Ina few minutes, Nancy spread a little table with a cloth 
as white as snow, on which she iaid 2 cake of cassava, @ wholesome kind of food 
(extracted from 4 root, which, in ite natural state,  @ deadly poison), some 
pound plaintains, fried eggs, 4 dish of cascodoroes (a small delicious kind of river 
fish,) and by way of beverage, 4 jug of water, a bottle of syrup, and some weak 
claret.” These viands, though her common fare, Jack surveyed as luxaries; 
but he could not prevail on bis humane hostess to sit down and partake of them 
with him. No; she knew he was but a poor sailor, bat yet be was a wire 
4aNn ;-—consequently, she conceived him her superior: #0 that all he could say 
ot do, could not induce her to join bim in his repast. His meal being ended, 
Nancy brought him his trousers. She bad smoothened them, but regretted that 
ahé had not the means of ironing them on the spot. While she was explaining 
this, a voice was heard outside, enquiring the way to town. Rattlin went to the 
entrance of the shed, and called out — 

« Bear down to leward, gemmen ; and when you get to yonder tal! tree, tack 
to the Jarboard, and you'll be in # paralle! latitade with town.” 

« You give us our sailing directions like a seaman,” said the querist, who, 
together with his companion, were two midshipmen belonging to a frigate lying 
in port. They had been up the country, shooting ; bot, being no ornitholo- 
gists, had shot at the first birds they came within distance of—these happened 
to be three turkey-buzzards, or tropical vultures, which are most useful birds ; 
insomuch, that there is a heavy fine imposed on any one who destroys them, and, 
being protected by the law, their tameness is astonishing ; of this, the middies 
were not aware, and bagged their carrion carcasses as excellent game. 

“You give us sailing directions like 4 seaman " Jack replied that, until 
lately, he had been in the merchant service ; but that at present, he was without 
a sbip. 

+ A good-looking lad like you,” replied the midsbipmen, “ should never need 
be in wantof a ship, while his majesty’s navy requires hands Why don’t you 
volunteer on board our frigate, The Bull-dog *” 

Jack held down his head, brushed his naplese hat with bis ragged jacket 
sleeve, and with a scrape of his left leg, that be intended for a bow, said, “ He 
would be glad to volunteer, if any one would press jim ;"’ for, like many more 
sailors, he conceived it more degrading to enter freely on board @ man o’ war 
than to be impressed. ‘The midshipmen smiled; and one of them said :— 

“ Well, Jack (he hit on his name by chance), since you appear to wish it, I'll 
press you.”"—This settled, Rattlin took leave of his generous hostess 

‘+ But, before I go, lass, tel] me your name.” 

“ Nancy, Sir.” 

“Nancy what?” 

“ My mistress’ name is Worthy, and I call my second name after her.” 

“ Nancy Worthy !—Can either of you gemmen lend me a pencil and a piece 
of paper '—and, as my hand is rather better used to the marling-spike than the 
pen, I'll thank you, Sir, to write down, ‘ Nancy Worthy,’ for me; for, when I 
gets ov board, I mean to mark it on ny arm with indigo and gunpowder. But 
what's the use of a man writing the name of a good friend on the skin, when it 
is written already by gratitude here!” said the seaman, placing his hand on bis 
breast. 

“* My good fellow, you are quite sentimental !” said one of the midshipmen. 

“ Sentry—senivusental! © no, your bonoar; | never stood sentry, or sarved 
as a marine, in all my life. Iam a seaman as can hand, reef, steer, sound, and 
mend sails ;—aye, I even know how to take a meridian altitude ; only the num- 
bers and round o's puzzle me a bit in the working of it—but all is as one for 
that: the officer to hie quadrant, the boatswain to his call, and the quarter- 
master to his helm. Good bye, my kind lass '—He who rules aloft will mark 
down your charity in his log-book—he'l! reward you when we are all paid off for 
your goodness to a poor friendiess seaman.—Good bye !” 

“ God bless you, massa!” said the kind-hearted girl, whimpering at Jack’s 
address. ‘I'm sure you come back.” 

How are you sure of that, my lass !"’ 

“Because you ha’ eat cascadoroes,” she replied ; alluding to a common 
superstition of the island, which many believe, that any one who eats of the 
cascadoroes (mailed fish,) and quits it, will return 

“Good bye, massa! I wish you may kill plenty rasea! Frenchmen,” she 
added ; for poor Nancy, like most English colonial slaves, bad a great hatred to 
the enemies of Britain. Itisa fact that, when Sir Ralph Abercombie made a 
descent upon this island, much of the success of his enterprise was owing to the 
good guidance, and aceurate information he obtained from an English negro, 
named Sharper. t 

The parties left the hut—Nancy to her work ; the midshipmen to carry their 
game toa gig waiting for them; and Jack to the same boat, to ask one of his 
future shipmates to help him down to the wharf with his chest 

Some years after this little event, and when Nancy had nearly forgotten it, her 
mistress was sitting in a kind of gallery, over @ piazza, when in tan Buonaparte, 
a little, deformed negro, and what is called, “ a pet” of his mistress ; for Creole 
ladies often select frum amongst their young domestics the ogliest they can find 
for their favourite, and allow it far more liberties than the spoilt son and heir of 
most European families, This urchia came in, and bawled out :-—~ 

“Missis, missia, there is a sailor abottom (below) asking for you.” 

« A sailor,” said Mrs. Worthy, “ what can he want with me!” 

** Me no know ; but he hab a ribbin round bim neck, and a whistle tied to it. 
I axed him to gi’ it to me ; but he no been gi’ me.” 

“ Shew him in.” 

The black dwarf “ vanished” and ushered in a good-looking sailor, ciad in 
neat, white drill trowsers, fringed with blue, a white cotton jacket with blue 
cuffs and collar, and white shirt, tastefully braided with a kind of blue cord; a 
black silk handkerchief was loosely thrown round his neck, and fastened to the 
edges of the opening of his shirt with blue tape; a silver call, or whistle, was 
suspended from his neck by a ribbon ; a narrow-rimmed Panama hat, blue striped 
stockings, and long-quartered pumps, completed his equipment, which set off to 
advantage a handsome, though rather weather-beaten countenance, and a good 
figure, and witha) accorded with his profession and the climate. The crooked 
urchin eyed him with some curiosity, not unmixed with childish fear. At first, 
he ran behind his mistress, and partly held her gown before him, while he stole 
a glance at the sailor ; bot his appearance soun made so favourable an impres- 
sion upon the black letter of humanity that he ran between his legs, and put 
forth all his strength to fift one of them off the ground, exclaiming :— 

“ How de’, massa sailor!” 

“ Come here, you imp of darkness!" said his mistress; “is that your man- 
ners” 

“ Have you any business with me, my good man!" asked Mrs. Worthy 

“The sailor dovsed his Panama, made his best quarter-deck bow, and 
said :— 

“Taxes your pardon, ma'am bot is your name Worthy.” 

“It is, Sir.” 

* Hadn't you a slave-girl, a yellow neger, called Nancy |” 

“ T have her still.”’ 

* Please Ma’am, I wants to buy her.”—Mrs. Worthy was not a little aston- 
ished at the abruptness of the proposal. 

* My good friend,” said she, “if I wished to dispose of any of my slaves, 
Nancy is the last I would part with: she is the best conducted domestic | ever 
owned ; but I hope never to sel! any. I am a widow without children; and 
such of my servants as behave well to me during my life, shall never serve mas- 
ter or mistress after] am gone. I wi!! bequeath them their freedom.” 

“ God bless you, ma’am, for it—that's what I call acting like a Christian.” 

** But, tell me, what can aman in your line of life want with a slave!” 

* Why, ma'am, I doesn’t want Nancy as a slave, ! wishes to buy ber dis- 
Ty 

“What can make you wish to du that!" said Mrs. Worthy, whose curiosity 
began to be excited. 

Jack, who was not much of an orator, told as briefly as he could how poor 
Nancy had befriended him in his misfortunes ; he also related his adventures 
afier he entered on board his Majesty's frigate the Bull Dog, how he had been | 
fortunate enough to be promoted after ten years’ service to the rank of boats- | 
wain. He told her that lately the Bul! Dog had taken three rich prizes out of | 

uadaloupe. 

“ And 80 you see, ma‘am,” said Jack, “ we drew a good part of ovr prize 
money from the navy agents at Barbadoes; and as Nancy knew 1 most pass 
again through the Bocas,} because, do you see, I ate some cask o’ dollars, as 





inclined she could not keep Nancy in slavery if any one offered her value for ber 
manumission. Such was the decree of the Spanish colonial law, at that time 
in force in the island. 

“* However,” she added, * it shall never be said of the widow of John Worthy, 
who was the kindest of masters, that any one had recourse to iaw to make her 
do justice to her slaves. 1 have frequently been offered 600 dollars for the girl 
Nancy, 60 well is she known for an excellent servant; bot if you can give me 
400 dollars she shall be free.” 

‘I think J bave about that ’ere sum ma'am ; let me see,” said he, taking out 
@ canvas purse pretty wefl filled with Spanish gold ; ‘‘how many dollars is this 
worth !”’ producing a doubloon. 

‘* Sisteen,"’ was the reply. 

a Sistoon and sixteen"——he paused—“ yes, is thirty-two; and what is 
this!” 

“ A joe, eight dollars.” 

* Thank’e, ma’am—thirty-two and eight’s—forty—nu, I’m out in my dead 
reckoning—thirty and eight makes—I axes your pardon, ma’am, but I wish 
you'd count these yellow boys for me; if they were all the same size I could 
manage them, but some are little and others big. 1 wish all doubloons passed 
for ten dollars, and then I could manage to reckon them easy enough, as it would 
be all plain sailing.” 

She took the purse and counted twenty-six doubloons, a joe, and a two 
dollar piece. “There are twenty-six dollars over 400, and now, if you please, 
we’ll send for Mr. Itchpalm, the lawyer, to draw up the manomission.”’ 

‘No, no, ma’am,” said Jack, “no landsharks for me ;” for Jack, like most 
sailors, had an aversion to gentlemen of the profession; ‘ besides,” he added, 
‘*T've no time to stop, for the gig must be ashore by this; get the warrant of 
freedom made out yourself; I know by your good looks you wouldn’t cheat a 
poor slave, or an honest sailor of the value of a bit of oakum.” 

* You are a generous man,” said Mrs. Worthy, evidently pleased with the 
compliment, “and have too much honour yourself to suspect that others may 
want it; here, take back seven doubloons, and now I only accept half what I 
was offered for my Nancy, ard about one-tenth of her value to me.” She gave 
him the seven doubloons ; when Nancy entered, and, without noticing the boats- 
wain, inquired of her mistress if she was wanted. 

** What, my old friend, Nance! doesn’t thee know me?” ‘The brunette eyed 
him with some curiosity at first, then she seemed partially to recognize him. 
“I say, Nance, don’t you recollect the poor sailor whose trousers you washed, 
aud who you victualled when he was on short allowance ?” 

“ Ab, is that you, master Jack! I’m really glad to see you for true!” ex- 
claimed Nancy, while atear gathered in her eye.” ‘ How you're altered! you 
look older, but much better; you dress very pretty,” examining him from head 
to foot, “I knew you would come back ; I am very glad to see you once more.” 

Rattlin grasped her hand, and placed in it the seven doubloons that her mistress 
had retorned—* Here, my lass, I’ve bought your freedom, and paid for you ; 
here’s a part of the price your mistress wants me to give you.” 

Nancy at first looked astounded, and when recovered a little, shewed as 
though she thought he was jesting. Her late mistress put an end to her in- 
credulity by briefly informing her of the fact of Rattlin’s assertion ; when, over 
come by her feelings, she let fail the money placed in her hands, burst into tears 
and would have sunk on the floor, but that Mrs. Worthy and her benefactor 
supported her. 

“Oh, my dear mistress, and my dear master sailor, this too much kindness to 
poor girl, only for doing what she ought for every body; but God bless you— 
bless you!” 

“Holla, boatswain! is that you? I've been looking for you this half an hour ; 
there’s a signa! for all hands to repairon board. But I’m sorry to spoil a scene—” 
said a voice in the street. Jack looked out from the gallery, and saw his 
lieutenant below ; the same gentleman who, when a midshipman, induced Rattlin 
to enter on board the Bull Dog. 

** Ay, ay, Lieutenant Quadrant, I'll be on the wharf before the boat can hoist 
her sail. Good bye, God bless you! I shall never see you any more, but I shan’t 
forget you; and when you say your prayers, put up a word or two by way of 
petition for poor Jack Rattlin !” 

The boatswain then quitted the gallery, hastened to the wharf, and got on 
board, where his late grateful act was told much to his advantage, and got him 
into general favour with both officers and men. Mrs. Worthy instantly legally 
manumitted Nancy; the latter, however, would not quit her “old” mistress, by 
whom she was reared from childhood, but remained with her as an humble friend 
to the day of her death. She never prayed without interceding for her benefac- 
tors. Her prayers seemed to be efficacious, for within a month the Bull Dog, 
cruizing off Porto Cabello, took an immensely rich prize ; and after that, sailing 
through the Carribean Isles, they took three other vessels. Jack, whilst amassing 
money to manumit the mulatto girl, had learned prudence, so that he saved the 
whole of his prize money ; and being wounded while cutting out a merchantman 
from under the batteries of St. Pierre, Martinique, he obtained a pension, which 
together with his savings, rendered his circumstances easy for life. 


—— 


SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
Iris Beacars.—By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

It is impossible for those who have been brought up amid the pleasant scenes 
and teeming luxuries of England, to comprehend the length and breadth and 
depth of Irish suffering. ‘They may read of it in books—they may scrutinize it 
in pictures—but how completely do they failto obtaineven a remote idea of 
what it really is. ‘The eye must see it—the ear must hear it—to conceive of its 
extent, or to appreciate its influence ; and deeply dead to every feeling of huma- 
nity must the heart be that does not sympathize with it. 

‘** How happy,” said a young Irishman to me, the other morning,—"' how very 
happy you must be—you have no beggars here!” 

I endeavoured to convince him that though there were but few whom he would 
call beggars, there was a great deal of poverty in the country. He laughed at 
the notion of considering people poor, who had a roof over their heads, and 
bread to eat, and that, too, without working for it; and bade me call to mind the 
thousands and tens of thousands without food, clothes, or dwellings, that are 
scattered over considerably more than half of my unfortunate country. He was 
right; and yet within the last two months I journeyed from Bannow to the 
county-town of Wexford—a distance of more than sixteen miles—without 
encountering a single beggar, or one who appeared to need alms. Our way lay 
through the bighly-cultivated baronies of Forth and Bargy. I cannot givea 
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Irish all over, thought I. The people here are either constantly 


like madmen, right from wrong principles; or, like fools, wrong from vig 
) ones—in either case they are in error, and are likely to remain so, until a com. 


' plete change is effected in their managing and management 
| We soon entered the town of Wexford—unfortunately too well known ip 
| the annals of Irish rebellion and Irish violence ; violence exercised b 


- . y the 
under whatever name it might be described, that chanced for the time its 
the ascendant. It is an ugiy, straggling, inconvenient, dirty town, with noble 


quays, a new and very pretty bridge, a handsome bank, a curious court-house_ 
(the very dirtiest, I have heard, in Treland)—and inhabited by the most hospi- 
table of hespitable people. I suppose what is called society is much Upon a ! 
with other country towns—a little love, a moderate degree of friendship, an im. 
moderate degree of envy, a due proportion of flirting, a circulating library which 
has no books to circulate, a reading club where, as the boy said, there was “no 

nothing,” a favourite preacher, and a smart military detachment. I write m 
| description from memory ; for during my visit every thing to me was couleur a 

rose—every thing except the beggars ! 

* There’s enough of ’em here, any way,” said Andrew, turning round, as he 
pointed to a multitude who were waiting for us at the door of the great inn. 

Good God! it was a pitiable sight—the host of dirty, starving creatures who 
thrast themselves around the carriage-door, so as completely to prevent its being 
opened. The servant came round to the other side, which was less closely 
blockaded, and, placing his face close to the glass, whispered— 

“If yez will be plased to throw a few halfpence among them, it’|) scatter 
them, my lady, and then you can get out.” 

“A few halfpence!’’ To look upon the moving mass of starvation and 
misery, one would have imagined that the wealth of Cresus would go but a 
short way to alleviate their distress. One of the group—a tall, lithesome {fe}. 
low, with rolling black eyes, anda pitiable vacancy of look—grasped the car- 
riage-lamp, or rather the part where the lamp should have been, and swung 
himself backwards and forwards, singing out, “‘A penny for Johnny, a penny 
for Johnny—long life to the king and O’Connell—O’Connell and the king! A 
penny for Johnny, and another for Jack—poor Jack ! poor Johnny | poor Jobniy ! 
poor Jack!” ** Don’t mind him, lady dear,” shouted a woman, the upper part 
of whose form was enveloped in a coarse blue cloth cloak, while, from over 
either shoulder, lolled forth the head and arms of a squalid, half-starved child 
“sure, he’s a fool, and the fools never want—every one gives to the fool, to set 
off their own sense—look at me, and God bless your sight '!—look at me, with 
nothing bot a blind man,—(come here, Dan’el, lead him forward, Lanty,)— 
nothing but a blind man for a father over my ten children.” ‘ But see here, 
your honour, look at me, with as good as eleven, and no father atal! over them!” 
| interrupted another who, not being encumbered with two living creatures on her 
back, was, I suppose, better able to fight her way, and maintain her station at 
the carriage-door. ‘Stand back, Mary Shiels!” exclaimed a third; “what a 
brag you inake about your children—and every one of them far away, barring 
those ye borrow for a set off—eleven indeed '—it’s asy for the iikes o’ you to 
have double eleven, when you never cares what comes o’ them!" This address, 
delivered to Mrs. Mary Shiels, was given in a tone and with an air of what | 
should imagine Billingsgate eloquence—the head thrown back, the arms a-kimbo, 
the voice wound to a high pitch, and the eye discoursing as rapidly and decidedly 
as the tongue ; but as the second part of her speech was addressed to ourselves, 
the attitude, air, manner, and voice changed miraculously, and was delivered in 
a drawling brogue. ‘* God mark ye to grace, and bestow a trifle upon the poor 
widdy, the real widdy—give her a feaster, or a \ittle sixpence, just to keep her 
from starving! Sure, it’s yerselves have the kind heart! See here the hard- 
ship God sent upon me,” and she lifted a child distorted in all its limbs, and in 
the lowest state of idiotcy, close up to the window. The miserable creature 
clapt its twisted hands together, and as the thick matted hair fel! over its small 
dull eyes, and it scratched at the glass like some wild animal seeking to disinter 
its prey, I thought I had never seen so painful or disgusting a spectacle. Those 
unfortunate idiots which in England are confined in proper asylums, in Ireland 
are reared to excite compassion from the traveller ; and I think that at least every 
tenth family is cursed with one of those helpless creatures. You mieet them by 
the way-side, in the cottages, basking in the sunshine, wallowing with the pigs 
upon the dunghills, and always soliciting alms, which is hardly ever denied 
them. Many of those witless beings, as they grow up, attain a degree of cun- 
ning which, with a species of animal instinct, they manage to turn to good ac- 
count. And what are called ‘* Naturals,” in the expressive idiom of the coun- 
try, form a class perfectly unknown in any other land. 

But to return to my beggars. Let it not be imagined that the few I have 
specified were the only ones who demanded gifts ; there were blind, and lame, 
and drunk, and sober—but all civil, and all tolerably good-tempered—exercising 
their eloouence or their wit, as it might chance, upon their auditory, and intent 
upon extracting money from our compassion. My feelings were at the time too 
strongly excited to be amused, though one, boecher, or Jame man, succeeded in 
| clearing aspace that he might give my honour a dance, while “ Piping Brady,” 
| an old, blind, white-headed man, “set up the pipes” to the exhilarating tune of 

“ Saint Patrick’s Day,” which acted like magic upon the group. “ Poor Johnny; 
| poor Jack,” who had continued whirling round and round, keeping up his peti- 
| tion and singing it in every variety of tone, rested, like Ixion, upon the wheel ; 
{and as the decrepit creature jumped to the music with extraordinary rapidity, 
and flourished his crutch in the air, the whole assembly seemed spe!l-moved, the 
old men and old women beating time with their feet and sticks, and snapping 
their fingers at the conclusion of every bar, and the children, forgetful of their 
misery, dancing in right earnest, their pale cheeks flushing with exercise, and 
their rags quivering around them ! 

Nearer to the door of the inn, stood a girl, I could hardly call her a woman, 
who had asked for charity with the silent eloquence of her eyes, but had neither 
pressed forward, nor been excited by the music. The hood of her long bloe 
cloak was thrown over her head, and shadowed the upper part of her beautifol 
face ; her eyes were mild and blue, they might have been bright once, but their 
lustre was di d with ping; and her fair long hair hung uncombed, un- 
trained down either side of herface. There was something so classic in her 
| form, that it called to mind those Grecian models, where the drapery clings 80 

closely that you imagine it adheres to the naked form—the falling shoulders, the 

outline of the graceful back were distinctly marked, and she had gathered the 
folds up in front to cover a sleeping infant, which she clasped to her bosom, so 
that the cloak, thus confined, fell in many and thick folds, nearly to her ancles, 
| which, of course were divested of any covering. ‘The boccher’s dance was 
finished, and well pleased were the exhibitors to receive a silver sixpence be- 

















favourable account of the state of the road—for it was jolting and ill-made aa | twee® them—threepence for the piper, threepence for the dancer ; *‘ poor Jack, 
usual, winding to the summit of the mountain of Forth, but commanding in the | P0OT Jobnny, recommenced his tune and whirl, and the beggars invented fresh 
distarce one of the most extensive—I may say cullivated—sea views I had ever miseries. - 

the good fortune to behold,—while the fore ground was studded with gentle- = Why, then, ‘twas a lucky drame I had last night brought me ” the ae 
men’s seats—white and cheerful cottages—and a number of castles and for- | to-day! exclaimed one of Oe score who followed vs under the very aa ’ 
tresses of the olden time—scowling upon the earth in all the variety of tower, | “ and maybe ye'd listen to it!—I dreamed I was down in the se oo 0 ‘ 
turret, and bastion. I never saw a district so full of the relics of antiquity— | paytee pit, and three magpies came flying over my head, and roy - save a. 
they were almost crowded in the landscape, yet they appeared as if actually | was like the gauger that broke my husband by his lies, and the ot rd was 
placed where they were necessary to the pictorial effect of the whole. I said | Very moral of that handsome gentletnan, and, sure, it’s myself sees the likenese 
the sea view was cultivated ; the expression needs some explanation :—it had | of your sweet self, lady, tot other mag ! pe 
signs of life on its vast expanse—it was not an immensity of water floating in | ‘A hole in yer ballad ! exclaimed one voice—‘' A hole in yer manners 
majesty until joined by the horizon: it was broken near the shore by the penin- | shouted another—" Liken a white-faced lady to a magpie, Judy :” vociferate: 
sula of Balltiygue—by the projection of Cape Forlorn—by the Saltee Islands— | 4 third. ms y z 4 
and, far and away, by the Tower of Hook, frowning on its pedestal upon the 7 And why not?” replied the impenetrable Judy, s why not! isn't a magpie 
waves that wrestled in the bay, and clambered the rocks in gigantic merriment : knowin’ bird, and a handsome bird, and a fine bird ? 

—then there was the long line of smoke streaking the sky, and marking the “ Vet ye said he was like the gauger, just now ;" answered a grey-eyed, cun- 
steamer's course—there went the wide-spread canvases of the well-stored mer- | ning-looking man. . 
chantman, proud of its cargo, and yielding but little homage to the waves or * People may be like each other, and yet not the same at ail at all; youre 
winds; the light skiff danced amidst the spray, while its pennon floated and | like yer father, Tim, and yet he was six feet high. He was an honest “4 
gleained in the distance, more like the tiny sail of the nautilus than aught that | Tim.—Neighbours, dear,” she continued, appealing to the crowd, “ do any of 








| the traces of life, but you heard no sound; we were completely above all human | 2 . a 


could carry half a dozen living creatures, either for profit or pleasure, upon the | 8ee aby likness betwixt Tim an his father in that way!” There was a loud 
ocean. The signs of existence and traffic floated upon the waters—you saw | !augh, and Tim shrouk behind, while Judy weub-es. A 
habitation—we looked down upon the peopled earth and the majestic sea.—| | have seen many more superb market-places, but ] never saw so many ad 
Sometimes an ambitious raven would whirl, cawing above our heads ; or a peal | gitls as in the ugly town of Wexford. Having agreed once more mn oa 
of cheerful laughter from the harvest-field climb the rocks, and strike upon our | dos a dos upon the aforenamed car, | made up my mind to suffer more than 


| ears as sweetly asa ‘‘ marriage-bell,”—but else all was silent—profoundly still | from the beggars. but I found that they always assembled in proportion to vent 


—the glowing sun above our heads—and this extensive and beautiful payorama | ‘hey considered the greatness of the equipage. Thus a car would attract less 


a wa am tea 2 th Dit on ot eee 


wtb os 1g t these knight-errants of poverty than a carriage ; and as two 
he called them.—* So.’ a at vur feet. It was a scene never tu be forgotten—so varied—so sublime—but, | attention amongs A 
a join the lads of front Aaya sad ein tm age save mY Money | above all, so tran jvil!—The horses crept slowly on—so slowly, that as the | Carriages were standing at the door of the principal inn, we passed ay ota 
“ Frying watches!" ejaculate* Mrs Worthy . ; — walked by their side up the bill, we could inquire the names of the | free. The Irish have an idea that upon those dos a dos you see 


fi th —heaven help them! they have strange 
Yes, ma'am, in Carlis'e Bay they broke up and fried two or three hundred different castles and dwellings within view. better than from any other machine—he P 











H We 

i} i Tr “How very free this road is from beggars—we have not encountered one | ideas on many subjects, and are a most odd compound altogether. 

' watches in frying-pane that they bought in Bridge Town and a goed many of ained Ge leh Hannon |™ through the town with not more than a score of beggars dangling after us, and 
them ate bank-notes between tof! jack (bread and butter); but I saved all my | : , © h f tone—thrusting their idiot and belf- 
dollars, joes, and doubloons, ‘ because,’ says I, ‘J must pay my doctor and the | “ Why, then, it's proud myself is to bear your honour say that same,” res- | repeating Heir petitions in every variety oF tone 1 at one minute 

old woman in Trinidad; besides, 1°}) cee if I've enough left to ba t Nancy.’ | ponded Andrew,“ for the English quality are ever fanting the beggare—the ae a nt a apr poss by their wit 
Now, I find old Sallis dead, she as took care of : hen I : sick with the | CTaythers, though, God help us! none of us know whose turn it may be neat. | by their imporiunity and noise, and the next amusing us so - _ ay 

‘ yellow fever; and as to Dr al he cou os yt eotey a dalton, Pe ol “ Sure if Iwas struck,* what would keep me from it’ God brake hard fortune | | and good temper, that we could bestow upon them half, nay, a x os —- 

4 , . ’ 0 ilar, l : } i S 
my hand, said I was an honest tar, and an honour to my countr eauiinasar | I have no cne belonging to me, to talk about, and the end would be, I should take | 00d will—at one time provoked by their dirt and —, ba SS aie a 
that’s neither here nor there. I'll cot my ya hort; ind a I ou | to the road !” thizing most sincerely with their poverty and distress. ~ > ee - li whieb 
‘ ; - ¥ Orn snort; indeed 1M SOY YOU! =. Whe do yo s Andrew! Many of the English serv cited either by displeasure, pain, or amusement, and you can hardly te 
won't sell Nancy; but since that's the case, I°!! give her the money, and she | ye SO FOR A SOND, EE, HQT SHAN Ge Lagan cervenss | Lesntes, 
may do what she likes with it. Could I see her, ma'am?” é ; ee ; “reer beneath the 

**Mre. Worthy sent the deformed boy to cal! ‘aes whe beamed Ge be al. It's asy say Save! What could a boy like me save !—'tis true my mistress After much jolting and delay we passed the suburbs, and —_= sat the git! 

f hort d } ee ee * | riz me to ten pounds—but then she’s so cruel clean, that the balf of it goes for |.trunk of a blasted tree, her entire figure shrouded in oF ane I 

: short distance from home. In the mean time she told Rattlin that, were she s« I y , 6 ; b don a former occasioo 

: ounane ' —e washing; white gloves, and white stockings, and white cravats! Besides, | Whose appearance had attracted me amongst the crow » hood which fell 

* Vin de Cote is almost as cheap in the Colonies as porter is in London where's the good of saving! Denying one’s self every thing, aad then die | could not see her face, even her hair was concealed ay aah aten er, 

- j This man is yet alive. Sir R. A. purchased his freedom on account of his ser- | ™4ybe afore the time comes to spend.” unto her knees ; but I felt assured I could not be mistaken, the rounded * 

P vices, and he is still allowed a small pension, ; the graceful sweep of the back. all convinced me I was right — 
4 t Bocar (mouths) ; the different entrances of the Gulf of Paria are so called. | * Fell ill; “ struck of asuddent,” fell ill suddenly | ordered the servant to stop,—I called to her,—there was no reply, *8r'" 
4 ) 
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of the cat.—I drew back the hood of her cloak, still she moved not, and “ber 
black hair had fallen like a shroud over he: features, and upon the baby which 
was pressed to her bosom,—! threw back her hair, and laid my hand upon her 
forehead ; it was clammy and cold as with the damps of death! I attempted 
to move her head back, and sinking on my knees, looked into her face—it was 
as the face of a corpse before the features have been decently composed by the 
hand of the living ; the purple lips were parted, the teeth clenched, the eve 
fixed, the hollow cheek white as marble. I saw that the infant moved, and | 
tried to unclasp her arms from around it—I even succeeded in pulling the little 
creature in some degree from her embrace ; hut the mether’s love was stronger 
than death ; rigid, lifeless as she appeared, she felt what 1 was doing; her arms 
tightened round her baby, and her lips moved as if in speech; the child eried, 





and clung to the breast from which it could draw no sustenance, and the muisere- | 


ble parent grasped it with an earnestness which almost made me tremble lest 
she should crush out its little life. The cloak had fallen from her; bet I 
quickly drew it over her shoulders, for | perceived that she was entirely desti- 
tute of any Other covering, except sore tattered flanne! that had been wound 
round her waist ; the case was sufficiently plain—mother and child were dying 
of starvation. 


In a few minutes I succeeded in conveying them to the nearest cottage,—a | 


perfectly Irish dwelling a little away from the road; and it wae really heart- 
cheering to witness the eagerness which the inhabitants evinced to restore the 
poor creature to existence. Big and little, old and young, hastened to do their 
best. It is not at any time difficult to draw the irish from their ew»ployment, 
bet now that they had an object worthy of their energy, they exerted it heart 
and soul. One wanted to force raw whiskey down the throats of mother and 
child; but the more rational poured the water off some boiling potatoes to pre- 
pare a warm bath. While the old deaf mother of the family mixed some 


Che Alvion. 


| town all day, and im the night steal down to ve, where I was bidden, with x ; 
but J little thought bow my jewil bad reduced herself to keep the bit and the 
| Sap tome, while I stayed on this cursed ground; and last night we got word 
how the ship would be there to-morrow at day-break, and when she was laving 
me as I thought. for good, till | could send for her out, as I passed my arm over 
the cloak round, I thought she felt thin o’ clothes, and I tould her. so; but she 
| tamed it off, a* she always turned the ihrouble away from me. *\'m not bare as 
| ye think,’ says she, ‘ ouly the weather's warm, and I hav'n’t strength to carry 
| much clothes;’ and now for me to see that the wales in ber bleedin’ feet are 


| deep enough to bury my finger in—but ob ! the wales ia my heart are deeper, to | 


| think I brought her to this!” The tears and sobs of a strong man are terrible 
to look upon and bear; he covered his face with his hands, to hide his emotion 
Michael! Michael!" repeated Milly, “trast in God! Don’t ye see the 
| friend to the fore, that was sent me from a far country. Ob! but it's worse to 
| me than the sore feet to see ye take on so!” 
* And if ye plaze, my lady, I’d never ha’ said the lie about the pigs, only ye 
bothered me with the sharp questions and looks, and Mich wouldu’t lave Milly 
| till the last, for 1 thought she was going, and sent for him,” said the crone, with 
a still lower curtsey than she had greeted me with at first. ‘ And I hope yer 
honour won't let on that he’s bcen here!” 
“ The first gun!” exclaimed a hoarse voice through a broken window at the 
the bead of the miserable bed 
“Then I must go: the ship's in sight; that’s our word,” returned Michael. 
The poor sufferer fainted in the last, perhaps the very last, embrace of ber hus- 
band ‘I'll lave her so: if I was to say I couldn't now save her from starva- 
| tion!” said the wretched man; “but, lady, pity her still. If I'd took the ad- 
| vice of that poor heart-broken girl, J] shouldn't now——” 
| “Mammy! mammy!” shovted a bare-footed urchin, rushing into the cabin, 
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are told that this suake is [requently permitted to pul its head agamat the cheeks 
of the children ef those who show them 
* The dexterity of the jugglers in managing these dangerous reptiles is traly 
| extraordinary. They easily excite them to the most desperate rage, and, by a 
| certain circular motion of the arms, appease them as readily , then, without the 
least hesitation, they will take them in their hands, coil them round their necks, 
and put their fingers to their mouths, even while their jaws are furnished with 
| the deadliest venom, and the slightest puncture from their fangs would produce 
not only certain but almost instant death. 

“The power which these people exercise over this species of venomous 
snake remains no longer a mystery, when its habits are known. It ts a remark- 
| able peculiarity in the cobra di capello, and I believe, in most poisonous reptiles 

of this class, that they have an extreme relectance to pat into operation the 
| deadly powers with which they are endowed. The cobra scarcely ever bites 
unless excited by actual injury or extreme provocation ; and even then, before it 
| darts upon its aggressor, it always gives hun timely notice of its design pot to 
be mistaken. Jt dilates the crest upon its neck, which isa large @eaible mem- 
, brane, having om the upper surface two black circular spots, like a pair of 
| spectacles— waves its bead to and fro with a gentle undulatory motion, the eye 
sparkling with intense lustre, and commences a hiss so loud as to be heard at a 
| considerable distance ; so that the juggler always has warning when it is peril- 
ous to approach his captive. The snake never bites while the hood ts closed, 
and sv long us this is not erected it may be approached and handled with im- 
punity. Even when the hood is spread, while the creature continges silent 
there is no danger : its fearful hiss is at once the signal of aggression and of 
| peril. 

** Though the cobra is so deadly when under excitement, it is nevertheless 

astonishing to see how readily it is appeased even in the highest state of exaspe- 





spirits in milk and gave it spoonful by spoonful to the young woman, 4 pretty | and who had doubtless been set on the watch; “there's three Peelers coming j tation ; and this merely by the droning music with which its exhibitors seem to 


gitl, (one of my market beauties who, like myself, was accidentally passing.) 


| down the street; and one has gone round Martin Clay's park |” 


to whom the mother had resigned it, fed the little infant with new milk. | Michael glared fiercely round the room, and seized a pitchfork that had fallen 


“Tt’s poor Milly Kane,—God break hard fortune!’ said one, who was 
shaking 4 quantity of barley-straw in ‘‘ the warm corner” for ber visiters to lie 
upon. “It’s poor Milly Kane, sure enough! And had you seen her this time 


with the wattles. 
“Fool!” said the old ready-witted story-teller, ‘‘ what's the good of that! 
| Crawl under the bed, and we'll make it out.” He did as he was desired ; and | 


j charm it. It appears to be fascinated by the discordant sounds that issue from 
| their[pipes and tomtoms.” 

| ‘To all such armed creatures as the cobra aforesaid, we should be tempted to 
| ase the greeting of the melancholy Jacques—* God be with you ; let's meet as 
| little as we can.”’ No less curious than the above are the accounts of the 


two years, Madam, when she was the lily—the pride of the whole parish—it's | never experienced till that moment the desperate anxiety which it is possible to | elepbant fights at Lucknow, which, however, we must pass, to come to another 


little you'd fancy to see her there now!” 


“ Has she known better days '” I inquired, when about to leave the cottage. | 


“ Better,” repeated the old crone shaking her head ;—“ ay sure ;—you see 


feel to defeat the ends of justice ;—the man might have been a murderer,—it 
| was all the same to me. 
|; ‘Sit down,” said the crone to the scout, ‘and be gettin’ yer lesson.” The 


well-authenticated marvel, which casts the exploits of any other glutton we 
| ever heard of far into the shade. 
“ Ata village not above eighteen miles from Benares, where we halted for 


how finely she’s come to, and indeed I’|] mind what you say, and only give her | brat, in the twinkling of an eye, had obeyed her orders ; and, with his finger | the day, we were visited by a gaunt, grim-looking Hindoo of some celebrity 


a sup or a bit now and agin ;—it was a mercy you seen her when you did, for 
half an hour more would have finished them both.” 
** But you say that she has received food and clothing from many well-dis- 


resting on the greasy page, was seated on “a boss” in the chimney corner. I 
was about to administer sume restoratives to poor Milly, but the more judicious 
| woman whispered— 


posed individuals ; how is it then that she is so dreadfully reduced '” | “For God's sake let her alone ; if she comes to, and ‘hey here, she'll begin 
“Did I say so? Why then more shame for me ; may be it’s into trouble I'd! screetchin’ for her husband.” 


be getting her,”’ replied the woman hastily ; and I could draw forth no further 
information. There are circumstances and people which occupy sc much of 
one’s attention in this world that it is impossible to banish them from the mind ; 
and yet to all outward seeming, they are in no way different from twenty other 


things or persons we encounter. When I returned from our ride, we were | 


surrounded by all the beggars, who now that the carriages were gone, had no 


other object to attract their attention ; yet there was one figure my imagination | 


conjured up, which remained before me far more palpably than those who, with 
strength of voice and energy of action, called aloud for charity. 

As the evening drew in | borrowed a rough rug cloak, and taking a few trifles 
with me that I thought would be usefu! to poor Milly Kane, [ was soon at the 
door of the cottage in which J had been so hospitably received. ‘The door was 
fastened, carefully fastened, on the inside; it had neither lock nor bolt, but a 
chest and table had been placed against it; and they were not removed until 
my voice had been remembered 

“Do you shut up so early?” 

“ Sure then, we wouldn't have shut up at all, had we known the good luck 
that was coming to us, my lady,” replied the woman curtesying 

* Well, how is your patient? better, I hope? Where is she !” 

“‘ She’s better, my lady, and she’s gone.” 

“Gone !” I repeated in astonishment, perceiving that the woman had spoken 
truly, in one sense, at al] events; for she had quitted the “ warm corner.”— 
“Gone! Where?” 

“Oh, myself knows nothing at al! about Milly Kane and her goings; only 
one came for her.” 

“One! Who?” 

‘Oh, some boy or another. Maybe it was her father, only he’s dead, poor 
man.” 

I sat down, believing from my heart that there was some mystery, some con- 
cealment about Milly’s disappearance, which I could not discover, and whirh, 
of course, I desired to fathom. 

“ Where is your husband?” 


The policemen entered. They were both civil, though they turned over the 
wattles, and one of them even poked his staff beneath the bed 

** Sit down on the bed, a lannan,”’ whispered the director to me; “they won't 
| disturb a lady, though they’d think little about ‘tossicating the poor,” 
After muttering something to each uther they went out, remaining, however, 
| near the door. 

* They’re on the watch, Devil’s curse to them!" exclaimed the woman. 
** Padeen,” she added, calling so loudly to the child that they could not avoid 
hearing her; *‘ Padeen, lay by yer lesson, gond boy, and go down for a farthin’ 
light to Mrs. Gralaher. And harkee, take the broken Chany cup for a drop of 
| vinigar for the sick woman.” As she spoke, she beckoned the boy to her, and 
whispered, ** Tell Mrs. Gralaher, for her soul's sake, to set on a make-b'live 
fight. She knows the ould trick. ‘To do it thisminute, or it ‘ill be no good; and 
screetch murder and fire; and burn the house if there’s nothing else for it, till 
these devils lave the street,—which she can see from the back windy.”’ 
| The young rascal nodded his head, and paddied off with the cup in hie hand ; 
| and so swiftly did he do hie errand, that, in less ten minutes, there was a riot in 
| the street that effectually called off the police and ennabled the rapparee to es- 
| cape; not, however, before he had again embraced his wife, who did not recover 
| her consciousness for more than an hour. 

Poor Milly was not likely again to require friends: whatever her husband’s 
| crimes might have been, she had no participation in aught but bis love: and 
| instead of wanting, she hardly knew what to do with the treasures that were 
| heaped upon her. 

When we were leaving Wexford, the “story-teller” made her way through 
the usual crowd of beggars, and, on the plea of old acquaintanceship, pressed 
closely to my side. * He's safe off, a bouchla,—out o’ the harbour and al! ; 


she'l) be soon after him,—and why not? But ye’ll see herself presently at the 
ould tree, and—— Stand back,”’ she said, addressing the crowd who pressed upon 
us; ‘stand back, and let me spake to the gentlewoman ; it isn't charity I'm 
askin, so ye needn't keep starin’,—chokin’ with the envy like a pack o’ sea-guils 


“ The never a know I know where he is, or if he is atal!. He left me as | over a cockle-bed. And what I was saying is, upon my soul, if ye come fifty 


good as five years now, tv go to Newfoundland ; and, God help me! I never 
heard—to say heard—vof him since; and I live by the help of good neighbours 
and good Christians—like many more.” 


times to Wexford (as pray God ye may), I'll never tell ye another lie !—troth I 
won’t ;—and there’s not many as good a story-teller as myself would say that 
same.” 





I looked round the room and perceived that a quantity of what are called 
‘ wattles” were placed so as to conceal a door ai the upper end of the room 
indeed, I do not think I should have perceived it, had I not fancied I saw a gleam | 
as if of candle-light stream through a chink ; the woman perceived it also, and | 
with the ready witof her sex and country anticipated my question. 

“Tt’s a bit ofa shed we put up for the pigs, because the quality lately have 
been very angry with us for Jetting the craythur have the run of the house ; and | 
my Padeen’s in there making ’em eat ; they’re but delicate lately, owing to the 
measles.” 

** Indeed !”’ I replied; “ then that’s a healthy one, I suppose, that I see lying | 
under the shadow of the wall '” 

The old woman’s keen eye glittered upon me for a moment, with an expres- 
sion I did not at all like ; but she quickly answered— 

“Troth no, that’s a sick one entirely ; that’s not fit to be put out, Bonneen | 
gra,” she contiuued, addressing the animal, ‘“* Bonneen gra, how's every bit 0” | 
ye! Bonneen was a heart’s joy,a Cushiz'" The brute gronted, but moved not. 

‘“«T am so sorry poor Milly is gone,” = taid, producing what I had brought for 
her from a little basket, which a gentleman of my acquaintance very disrespect- 
fully calls ‘‘ a srnuggier.”” 

“Maybe I’d see her to-morrow : or if you'd lave the things with me I'd send 
the childre to hunt her out in the morning, Madam.” 

“How can you expect me to leave them with a person 1 know so little of ?” | 

The woman became heated in a moment; one would have thought her tem- 
per had hardly time to ignite when it blazed out with all the energy of her | 
country. 

“ And ye wouldn't trust me with them bits o’ rags for fear I’d keep ‘em !" she 
exclaimed. **Me! Oh, murder, how we are belied to the furriners entirely ! or | 
a lady like you would never think sich a thing. Keep from Milly Kane what 
was given to her! I, who many a day have taken the whole bit out of my own, | 


and the half bit out of my children’s mouths to keep her from starvin’! and if I | the entire desire of her heart was, not that I should grant her any further relief, | 


chose to say what I know, I could fil! this hand with goold, if t’other would con- | 
sint to crush her heart. I’m standin’ on my own flure, lady, or I'd tell ye my 
mind more plainly. All Wexford knows I'm poor, but the Almighty knows I'm 
honest!” 

At this instant, the wail of a child came from what I had been told was the 
pig-shed ; at first loud and shrili, then low and suffocated, with a murmur of 
words in different voices ; at Jast | heard a weak female voice exclaim, ‘* Let it 
cry out, Michael ; don’t smother my babby, let it breathe,” and then the infant's 
voice rose higher than at first. Suddenly the door I had noticed was opened— 
the watties fell to the ground—and a tall man issued from out the chamber, with | 
a bold, firm step. 

“Oh Michaelawn! Michaelawn! you're ruined entirely now; couldn't ye | 
keep back!’ extlaimed the woman. 

“I’m ashamed that you kept me back so long,” he replied ; ‘‘and the lady 
here—sure, only for her, where would Milly and my child be now! Stretched 
could corpses upon that table, instead of lying in thatbed.” I had never seena 
more ruffianly, nor yet a finer-looking fellow; his head was so well set, his 
brow so bold, his bearing so intrepid, that either from fear or respect, or a 
mingling of both, I arose from my seat; he interpreted the action to a desire to 
see his wife, and preceded me to the room. 

The pale mother attempted to support herself on her elbow, but could not; 
Ll drew nearto her; she grasped my hand, and kissed it fervently. I laid my 
small offerings of food and clothing on the bed, and the little infant, whose 
cry had ceased, looked with its large eyes into my face. I could not forbear turn- 
ing round to the old story teller, and saying—'* What pretty furnished sty ag 

She appeared angry and sulky ; but the young man spoke for her 

“If I was caught this night in Wexford, I'd be hung as high as the steeple in 
3 month.” 

* Michael!” said Milly, in a tone of trembling terror 

* Whisht, honey—whisht—I'll teli the truth, for I mind bearing onct that a 
lie is the devil’s bait to catch fresh sins; and I've enough ould ones left Well, 


that fear has been over me for as good as three weeks; and God in heaven 
knows we had a purty good spell of starvation afore that. When I begged, | 
was tould to work, but no one would employ me, because—— 

“ Michael!” interrupted my poor patient 

** There, darlint, ] ot tell—lay easy, for God's sake '—wel!, there was 2 
ship that agreed to wait off Cape Forlorn, to take me an five others beyant s¢ 
f we'd do the Work of the ship for nothing, and these three weeks we've bee 


waitin forit; and sh sed t me in and beg d gather what sbe could toe 


climaie :-—— 


I perfectly agreed with her; and we proceeded on ovr journey until we 
arrived at the old tree, beneath whose shadow stood poor Milly. While some- 
what farther on, the little shoeless, stockingless scout was, as he expressed it, 
“playing at cuttin’ throats” with a still younger reprobate—a nondescript, as to 
age Or sex. 

Milly was not a person of many words; true sorrow is not eloquent—except 
in ite silence. 

I thought I had never seen a picture of more calm and placid beavty, bot it 
was rather the beauty of a statue thanof aliving woman. Herhair was shaded, 
back, and the thin snowy throat appeared hardly sufficient to sustain the small 
head upon its slender pedestal. Her cloak was still drawn up in front over her 
child, and though the infant retained the anxious expression attendant upon 
starvation, it crowed at the motion of its own fingers, and was evidently gaining 
strength. 

She came close to the window of the carriage, and said, 

** Will I never see ye all again’? Are ye going away entirely ’” 

Her lip faltered, and her eyes were swimming in tears. 

* Going, Milly; but perhaps not for ever.” 

“‘ For ever for me—for ever for me; for I shall be gone far, far before you 
come back. But God in heaven, who hears my prayer, will blese you wherever 
you go! May none belonging to you ever know sin orshame! But, lady dear, 
he wasn't as bad as people think—ob no! indeed he wasn’t. God bless you 
more and more! but don't think hard of bim. "Twas the drink, and the bad 
company—but ‘twasn’t himself. And sure what'll ail him now, when he has 
taken an oath against the drink, and is outof the way of temptation, to be as 
good as he is kind; and, though I say it, handsome '”’ 

How much better I love women than men! how disinterested and self-deny- 


| ing are my own dearsex! The worthless rapparee! who deserved tranepor- 


tation at the very least, was so idolized by that pure and innocent creature, that 


but that I should think wel! of her good-fur-nothing husband. 

“Twas the drink and the bad company, but ‘twasn’t himself!” 

There was a distinction '—none but a loving woman could have ever made 
euch ! 


—_ < 
THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 


We see no reason for abating any of the good-will towards thie very beautiful 


and interesting book, which it was our duty to express a twelvemonth ago. Its | 


plates, giving us lively representations of the scenes, and buildings, and people, 
and wild creatures of the East, we have noticed elsewhere ; but in turning them 
over again, while occupied with the letter-press, we were struck, at every fresh 
architectural subject, with the reflection which some of the splendid buildings 


| in Mr. Rosecoe’s Annua! had before awakened—how comparatively little is known 


of any style of building, except of the Greek temple and the Gothic minster, 
and how much beauty and variety yet remain as a sealed book to our architects 
When we look at some of the graceful mosques and tombs presented to us by 
Mr. Daniell’s pencil, we are tempted to ask ourselves, (as we were by some of 


' those magnificent Moorish interiors,) whether modern art, amongst us, may not 


be too much tied in by a jargon of words and systems, and whether we might 
not beneficially avail ourselves of the thousand fantastic and beautiful examples 
scattered over the Peninsula and the plains of Hindustan, though they may not 
exactly come within the pale of classw architecture. 

But we must come back from these speculations, to speak of the letter-press 
of thie Annual—or rather, to let it speak for itself. Of the marvels of the 
“rare land of the East,” we have not a few here presented to us. Some of 
them give us information upon matters of natural history which was new 
tous; as, for instance, this passage concerning one of the terrors of a tropical 


INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


~ Tt is generally imagined,” says Mr. Caunter, * and by persons too who have | 
: “¥ first act of Beniowsk:, all well known operas of the deceased. At the end of 


the play there was a grand funeral ceremony 


been some time resident in India, that the cobra di capel!o, exhibited by the jog- 
glers in this country, is perfectly harmless, in consequence of ite fangs being 
extracted by these practised adepts in the art of legerdemain : but this is alto 


and she's got a scratch of a pen from him to say so! And it’s to my thinkin’ | 


in the neighbourhood, which he had acquired, as well as the admiration of his 
caste, by his capability of devouring a sheep ata single meal. He was o tall, 
bony person, somewhat past the prime of life, with a thin, wiry frame, and a 
| countenance of the most imperturbable equanimity, though as ugly as a sheep 
| eater might be expected to be. He offered, for a few rupees, to devour an entire 
sheep, if we would pay for the animal as well as for the different accessories of 
the meal. There was something so extraordinary in the proposal, that we readily 
acquiesced. We accordingly prepared to witness this marvellous feat, by pur- 
| chasing the largest sheep we could find, which weighed, when prepared for 
cooking, just thirty-two pounds. We purchased it for one rupee, or twenty-two 
pence 
| ‘All being now ready, the carnivorous Ladta commenced his extraordinary 
| feast. Having cutoff the sheep's head with a single blow of his sabre, and 
jointed the body in due form, he separated all the meat from the bones, the whole 
quantity to be devoured amounted to about twenty pounds, This meat he 
minced very fine, forming it into bails about the size of a small fowl's egg, first 
mixing it with plenty of spice and curry powder. As soon as the whole war 
| prepared, be fried some of the balls over a fire, which he had previously kin 
| dled at the root of a tree, eating and frying till the whole were consumed, At 
intervals he washed dowo the meat with copious potations of ghee, which ts 
sometimes so rancid as to be quite disgusting ; and this happened to bo the case 
now. After his prodigious meal, the performer was certainly lese active than 
| he had formerly been. His meagre body had acquired a considerable degree of 
rotundity, and although he declared that he felt not the slightest inconvenience, 
| it was evident that he had taken as much as be could hold, and more than wae 
j agreeable. He acknowledged that he could not manage to eat more than twice 
in one week, and that was oftener than he should like to do it.” 


Summary. 


Fine Arts at Munich.—A marderer, under sentence of death, in order to be- 
guile the time, has been moulding the scene of his approaching erecution in 
bread moistened into dough : his head is held up by the executioner-—there is « 
Franciscan friar praying—and to crown the whole, a wooden-legged invalid 
| soldier crying his last dying-speech, Of this immortal specimen of the fine 
| arte it may truly be said, that in it the staff of life has become the very image 
| of death, and that nothing of the artist's can ever go beyond the execetion, 


| Retort. —* I have always preserved my reputation,” said Mrs. the other 
| evening in the green-room, addressing herself rather poimtedly to Mrs. 
** You always set a ridiculous value on trifles,’’ rejoined the insulted fair 

A Syren.—Le Chaméléon, a new French weekly contemporary of pleasing 
variety and merit, states that a fisherman at St. Valery-sur-Somme has caught 
| one of the fish anciently called syrens. [t is a kind of seal, with the head and 

breast of a human form, so that when half out of the water it exactly resembled 
}a woman. It is to be sent to the Museum of Natural History. 

March of Intellect.—A \iseral copy of an advertisement of tha 20th 
September, 1834 :-—“ A very respectable young man, and a good acholar, whose 
| character will bear the strictest investigation, is desirous of obtaining a situa- 

tion as journeyman miller. He will make any gentleman a present of £10 who 
| will honour bim with that situation.” 
| Gunpowder.—Two ancient manuscripts in the library of the Esourial, speak 
| of gunpowder as not being of European invention, but brought from China by 
| the Persians, and thence adopted by the Arabs at the siege of Mecca by Hajiz, 
so early as A.D. 691. 

The Two Diseases. —Alter all, there are only two sorte of disease, says a 

' French doctor—one of which you die, and the other of which you don't.— 
Chaméleon. 

Salisbury Cathedral —The site and ground-plan of the ancient cathedral of 
Old Sarum, built by Bishop Osmond, has recently been exposed to view, It 
appears to have been a plain cross, 270 feet long, transept and nave each 160 

jand choir 60 feet. 

| In our last, we alluded to the disappearance of the presumptive heir to « 
dukedom, who had not been heard of by bis family for upwards of three months, 

| —the young Nobleman so alluded to is Lord Gieulyon, brother to the Duke of 

| Athol ; and we regret tu state that up to this time no intelligence bas been heard 

of his Lordship. 

‘The Queen of the French, and her august daughter the Queen of the Belgians, 
and the Princesses Marie and Clementine, paid a visit to Brossels on Tuesday 
| last. The period of their intended stay is not stated. 

Admiral Napier is to retain bis rank and half-pay in the service of Donna 
| Maria, and the Portuguese Government is to give him a sum of £30,000, besides 
| his share of the prize-money, which is estimated at £15,000. 
| Sir Stratford Canning and his family have retired to a villa called Sutton place, 

near Ripley. The Right Hon. Gentleman retains his house in Grosvenor 
square, and there is at present no prospect of his leaving England. 

















| Osman Pacha, Grand Admiral of the Egyptian fleet, died on the 12th August, 
at Constantinople, of the plague, after five days’ illness, in the 38th year of his 
age. The Sultan, who appreciated the extraordinary talents of the deceased, 
| and had placed in bim the utmost confidence, bad intended to raise him toa very 
| exalted station. 
| Melion Mowbray —A large circle of noblemen and gentlemen are making 
| active preparations to take the field. The members of this celebrated Hunt 
are said tu be more numerous this year than for many preceding seasons, sithough 
Count Mataszewic and other distinguished ieaders are absent. 


| Shakspeare's Kival.— We are informed that Mr. Onbaldiston, late of the Sur- 
| rey theatre, is about to produce a new play at the Victoria, founded on Shak- 
speare'’s Merchant of Venece. Truly this ie a daring flight! Should the play be 
produced, we hope Mr. O. will personate his own Jew, 


At the sitting of the 17th inst., the Municipal Couneil at Roven decided that 
a deputation of three of its members should proceed to Paris, to bring back the 
heart of Boieldieo, which the widow of the celebrated composer has given to the 
city of Roven. It i# intended to place it in the monomental cemetery, where a 
colomn will he erected at the public expense. The Council have voted for thie 
purpose the sum of 12,000 frances. On the occasion of the death of Boveldieu, 
| the theatre at Brussels represer.ted, om the 15th instant, the following pieces - 
—T be first act of La Dame Blanche ; the Noveau Scigneur de Village ; and the 





On Monday Lady Sutton and her daughter, Mrs. Fairlie, came to town, from 


gether a mistake. ‘The fangs are positively not extracted , and the creature is | Brighton, to view the remains of her costly forniture, ke , in Palace-yard. 
presented to the spectator, possessing nll its natural powers of mischief unim- | Her Ladyship was accompanied on her visit by the Speaker's son and Mr. Fairlie 
sired. The bite from asnake shown by any of these itinerant conjurors, | On entering the hall she was deeply affected, and could scarcely proceed until 
certain) y prove fatal as from one encountered in the jangle. This | she gave vent to her feelings by a flood of tears. After a general inspection of 

- pert appear strange to thove w have heard of these reptiles being | the ruins, ber Ladyship went into the house of Mr. Rickman, one of the Clerks 
ct 2 a the t es oF th s, and more especially, when they of the Hovee of Coramons, and shortly after quitted the place she had so recently 
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left ia a state of el e and fort. The furnitore is dreadfolly mutilated, 
and most of the beds saturated with water eer 
The { the late Sir Robert Wilmot, Bt., was proved in the rer , 
Court Pragya leat The present Baronet, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Wil- 
mot Horton, Governor of the Island of Ceylon, succeeds to the Osmaston and 
Weston estates in Derbyshire, and becomes possessor of the valuable collection 
of paintings at Usmaston. The beautiful vilia at Great Malvern, recently pur- 
chased by the late Baronet, devolves upon Lady Wilmot. The personalities, 
amounting to £100,000, together with a considerable sum in foreign securities, 
will be divided amongst the late Baronet's four younger children 


The marriage of Addison with the Dowager Countess of Warwick took 7” 
in 1716. By this union Addison became possessed of Holland-house — 
domain ; but this was a poor requital for what he lost—peace of mind; : ic 
oecasioned the caustic remark, that “ Holland-house is a large mansion, but it 
cannot contain Mr. Addison, the Countess of Warwick, and one guest, Peace. 


ration of the House of Commons. —A record preserved in ‘* Powell's 
haven op ow . 1250 phy bn King (Henry III.) orders and commands 
a monk called Edward of Westminster, to cause the images of the Aposties to 
be painted and gilded around St. Stephen’s Chapel (the House of Commons), 
and the “ Jadgment-day’ the western side ; and in like manner to cause the 





figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary to be painted on a tablet, so that they may be | 


ready at the King's coming there. 

4 Moravian Reparice —Miss Hamilton told us a pleasant anecdote of Hutton, 
the Moravian, who has the honour of being occasionally admitted to the royal 
breakfast-table. ‘ Hutton,” said the king to him one morning, ** 's it true that 
you Moravians marry without any previous knowledge of each other Yes, 
may it please your majesty," returned Hutton, “ Our marriages are quite royal.” — 
Hannah More's Life. ; 

A Great Man.—A singular case of exemption lately occurred before a Coun- 
cil of Revision in France. A young soldier was sent bome because he was of 
such colossal stature and so stout that he could notmarch in an infantry regi- 
ment, and so heavy that in the cavalry his weight would destroy any horse he 
might be put upon. 

No Bad Idca.—The Eastern nations believe that there is not a bappier state 
of existence than that of living eternally in a delicious garden, surrounded by 
beautiful women, reposing on flowers 

The sapient notification, «To be drunk on the premises,’ which is now re- 
quired to be placed over the door of every beer-shop, is most scrupulously 
observed by most frequenters, some of whom imagine that what was heretofore 
an offence is now 6 duty enjoined by law 

The present Emperor of Persia has a poet in constant attendance, whom he 
extolled to the English embassy a» superior to any other bard of the age, and 
even to any on earth; and not contenting himself with empty praise, gives him 
a gokl tomaon (nearly £2 sterling) for every couplet 

On the Sth instant, a shock of an earthquake was felt at Bolougne, which un- 
roofed several houses, and set all the bells in the churches ringing 


Watchful Representatives. —"‘ It happened on one occasion, that our worthy 
chairman and myself were watching a bill through the House which we were 
desirous of opposing, and though we were within ten yards of the Speaker, it 
passed without our being aware of the fact!"—Speech of Mr. Blamire at 
Carlisle. 


A monument is shortly to be erected in Germany tothe memory of Schiller. 


The celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen has been commissioned to make the | 


model. 

The Minister of the Interior of France has granted to M. Adrian Boiéldieu, 
the son of the celebrated « of 1,200 fraucs, chargeable to the 
department of the Fine Arts. 

It appears by the last accounts from Sierra Leone that the mortality is on the 
imerease there. Among the dead we find the names of Lieutenant Thomas 
Wilson Nichols, of the Royal African Corps, who died at M‘Carthy’s Island, 
and Lambert Herbert Hutchinson, of the same corps, who died on his passage 
home of a fever contracted at Sierra Leone. 





po r, ap 


Old Portraits. —Few things are more interesting to me than old portraits— 
not those of the great and far-famed alone but those of the dingy, mildewed, 
nameless ones which we so often meet with in ancient halls and old manor 
houses, and which suite so well in their curiously carved frames, with the formal 
tall chairs and heavy black mohogany tables, of the wainscoted parlour, where 
4 hundred years since the ‘squire duly read the “Flying Post” and * Daily 
Courant,” and toasted “confusion to the Pope, Devil, and Pretender 
bis lady sipped her tea from minikin cups and discoursed of French blend and 
old china, or listened to some awful tale of the Jacobites and wild Highlanders 
In truth, | know not whether the portrait of some unknown, if she be fair and 
young, has not charms even surpassing those that invest the portrait of the cele- 
brated beauty ; forthem what exercise of the imagination! who was the fair 
one? and what was her destiny '—did sorrow dim that clear eye !—did age 
plough wrinkles on that velvet cheek 1—or did that delicate form go down to an 
early grave, cradled in all its loveliness ! How many thoughts are awakened at 
the sight of an old portrait !—Frtendshrp's Offering. 

The Barings are no longer agents for the United States—the business is 
given to the Rothschilds. 

Four Bill-broking firms have failed in London within a year 
searly « million. 

The East India Company have sold their wherf at Blackwall 
£25,000, and was purchased by Mr. Nicholson, the Tea dealer. 

Loss of his Majesty's schr. Nimble —Extract of a letter from Havana, Nov. 
18, 1834;—"H M schr. Nimble was lost on tho night of the 3d instant, on 
Cape Verde, in the Bahama Channel. The officers and crew have arrived here, 
al! safe; about 70 negroes were drowned—she had on board 270 when she 
struck, which she had taken out of a slaver that she run on shure—the remain- 
der were brought round here in a croizer. The Spanish Governor has offered 
the commander a brig of war to take his crew to Nassau. The same night the 
brig Hunter, from New York, to New Orleans, was totally lost six leagues to 


They owe 


the east of this, and out of 37 souls, two sailors and five passengers only were | 


saved.” 
i ee 
SCENES IN INDIA 
A BRIDAL PROCESSION 

The Mussulman population of Hindoostan have imbibed so inordinate a love 
of shew from their pagan neighbours, that, in their feasts and festivals it is some- 
what difficult for a stranger to distinguish the cavalcade of a true believer, from 
that of the idolatrous followers of a thousand gods _In bridal processions, par- 


ticularly, there is scarcely anything, save the saffron robes worn with classic 


propriety by the Hindoo votaries of Hymen, to enlighten the spectator on the 
subject of the religious belief of the wedding party. Yellow is the marriage 
colour of the Hindoos. The most esteemed dye used for the robes worn at a 
bridal feast, is obtained from a flower called Kuswar; and when rendered 
desperate by some overpowering odds, garments of this hue are assumed 
previously to going into battle, those who appear in them being pledged to con- 
quer or die. 


The ceremonials of the marriages, both of Moslems and Hindoos, occupy | 


several days; and during this perivd the wedding cavalcade is continually 
parading through the streets, forming & spectacle more or less magnificent ac- 


cording to the rank and wealth of the contracting parties, but always attended | 


with bustle, noise, and glare. In the capitals or native states, the wedding 
solemnities are chserved with more attention to ancient customs than in places 
where Europeans have fixed their abode ; and though, perhaps, there is more 
wealth amongst the Hindoo and Moslem residents of Calcutta, than can be at- 
tained elsewhere, we must go to Lucknow or Delhi to see native modes and 
manners in perfection. 

Though the great Moghul has dwindled from his high estate, and is indeed so 
much reduced as to be indebted to his nobles for the defrayment of the expences 
incurred at th® celebration of the imperial festivals, his name is still “a tower 


of strength,” and native princes and potentates delight in doing honours to the | 


representative of the former conquerors of Hindoostan 


At the celebration of the marriage of one of the King's nephews, an incident | 


of late occurrence, the exterior shew was such as to do credit to a Court, vnce 
the richest and most splendid in the world. The procession of the bridegroom 
presented a inultitadinous array of horse and foot. In front came seven heralds, 
mounted upon camels decked with housings of red and yellow cloth, silver bells, 
tufts of many-coloured silk, amd glittering necklaces, having standards of scarlet 
aad green borne before them. were followed by eight hundred females, 
each bearing 4 tray upon her head. lo former times, the vessels carried upon a 
great number of these trays, were filled with sweetmeats, fruit, and confectionary, 
which were distributed amongst the nobles of the Court; and where the caval- 
cade is not upon so large a scale, the custom is stil] continued, the pean being 
wrapped up, in the style of some of the French bon bons, in glittering envelopes 


of enamelled foil :—other trays, covered with gold brocade, are filled with gar- 
lands of flowers, piaited up with silver ribands: articles so much in request at 
weddings, that meny persons obtain their livelihood by their manufacture ; 
rest were filled with flowers, arranged ina fanciful manner, or with emblemate 
devices, temples and palaces formed of tale and different coloured foil, bright and 
splendid as those gems which Aladdin sent upon the heads of his faithfui slaves 
toh nper ather-in-law After them came troops of soldiers, v sly at- | 
r bles mounted upon elephants, and followed by bands of music, 


” while | 






She Albion. 


| some conveyed upon a moveable orchestra of novelconstrection. An immense 
|" square platform, borne upon the shoviders of an exceedingly great number of 
| men, formed a stage, or litter, on which the performers were seated. It was 
roofed with a refulgent canopy of » pyramidal form, and the sounds that pro- 
ceeded from it, though quite as horrible as those which are said to have issued 
from the cave of Domdaniel, when all the imprisoved fiends were set loose, 
seemed highly acceptable to the listening multitode. These delectable harmo- 
nies were echoed by the nagara or dunkah, the royal kettle drum, carried on 
the back of a camel. This is a singular instrument, and beaten with sticks de- 
notes the approach of a cavalcade belonging to a crowned head. It is sounded 
to clear the way before royalty, and to warn casual passengers to stand up in or 





dismount from their equipages, when the light of the universe shall be taking | 


the air. These kettle droms are formed of well-baked earth, moulded into the 
shape of a globe cut in half. The parchment is strained over a thin hoop, and 
fitted firmly to the open side. The usual method of playing on them is with the 
fingers ; but when a more stunning noise is desirable, sticks are employed, and 
could the dead be wakened by any haman process, we know of none more likely 
to be effectual. 
| Many nobles and gay cavaliers, some seated gravely upon silver howdahs 
borne by richly caparisoned elephants, and others prancing upon horseback, the 
steeds and riders vying with each other in the splendour of their appointments, 
and the grace and spirit of their demeanour, appeared in clusters, surrounded 
| by numerous retinves, but the bridegroom formed the most interesting person- 
| age of the whole group. He was a lad of sixteen, handsome and well shaped, 
and bearing himself with the modest confidence which is so becoming to youth, 
and for which the juvenile scions of Hindoostanee families are so remarkable. 
We rarely meet with either bashfolness or impertinent assurance in the young 
natives of India, who are verging upon manhood; they are se)f-possessed, 
without being forward, and quiet without being shy. ‘The youthful Benedict ap- 
peared upon a white charger with a scarlet mane and tail, and a profusion of 
silver ornaments. He wore a vest of green brocade, bound round the waist by 
la superb cashmere, and his turban, sword-belt, and the hilt of his dagger glitter- 
ed with jewels. At each side of his horse were servants, who beat off the flies 
| with bunches of peacocks’ feathers, fixed into silver handles; and there was a 
| great brandishing of sheated swords and silver maces wherever he went. Be- 
hind, and closing the long line, twelve four-wheeled cars appeared, canopied 


with draperies of white and scarlet cloth of atent-like shape, and flowing from | 


a pine-apple crowning the top: these chariots were drawn by white bullocks 
gaily adorned, and jingling with bells. ‘They conveyed the females destined to 
\ wait upon the bride, a select few being always taken from the bridegroom’s 

household for this purpose. This procession perambulated all the public avenues 
| of Delhi before it entered the palace ; nor was the pageant confined to a single 

exhibition ; a few evening’s afterwards, a still more novel and striking display 

took place. The females employed in bearing the trays came forth again at 

night, each having a cluster of lamps, enclosed in shades of various coloured 

tale, upon her head. ‘There was no moon, and the skies, of their darkest, deep- 
| blue, shewed off their pretty pageant to great advantage : the glittering lights 
| moving along in perfect order, and stretching out in long perpective down the 
| principal street of Delhi, produced an almost magical effect when viewed from 
| the summit of one of the towers of Selimburgh. It seemed as if the stars were 
| celebrating a jubilee, and were hovering near the earth: the height of the 
| towers, the gloom of the night, and the extraordinary quietude of the screets 

favoured this illusion, and, while it lasted, the delighted spectator was trans- 
ported to fairy land. 

—~>— 
DISCOVERY OF THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 

The Gazette de France has. published a letter written by M. A. Billiard, for- 
| merly Secretary-General to the Minister of the Interior, which would seem to 
clear up this long-cherished mystery, in a way sufficiently marvellous. The let- 
ter, being done into English, rans as follows. 

‘«The secret of the Man in the Iron Mask will doubtless be soon disclosed ; 
| the Government having authorised the examination of the archives of the 
| Foreign Office up to the reign of Louis the Fifteenth inclusive. In the mean- 





time, permit me to relate how I came to be acquainted with the truth regarding | 


| this mysterious personage. M. de Hauterive, guardian of the archives, was 
| very intimate with Count Montalivet, Minister of the Interior under the Impe- 
rial Government. Attached to the Cabinet of this Minister, I was often required 
to copy manuscripts confided to him by M. de Hauterive, as well as to collate 
others with the originals. The most curious of these was the relation written 


by Mr. de Saint Mars himself of the important commission with which he was | 


charged. It formed alittle book, resembling a schoolboy’s copy. ‘There cannot 
exist the slightest doubs of its authenticity. If my memory is faithful (for it is 
vow twenty-two years since I had this precious document in my hands), M. de 
Saint Mars said, that he thought it his duty to make the relation for his con- 
| science sake, as well asto render an account of the manuer in which ke had 


| fulfilled his mission. He was the guardian of the Man in the Iron Mask from | 


the moment of the latter's birth down to the hour of his death. I remember 
} perfectly the principal contents of the relation of M. de Saint Mars. It was 
| predicted to the Queen, Anne of Austria, that she should bring forth twins, 
| which should one day be the cause of great troubles in the kingdom. ‘The Queen 
| was struck with this prediction. Arrived at the moment of her accouchment, 
| she was delivered of a boy, whose birth was veritied after the official mode. 

When the Court attendants had retired, with the exception of her own imme- 
| diate servants, the Queen was again seized with the pains of labour, and was 
| soon delivered of a second Prince; which immediately recalled, and seemed so 


| far, to verify the prediction which had been made to her. In our ancient juris- | 
It brought | prudence, it was considered that the last-born twin was the eldest. It was de- | every man to possess his field or his house as every proprietor ought to possess 


| cided, therefore, to conceal this second birth ; and the infant was delivered to M. 
| de Saint Mars, who was ordered to depart immediately for Bourgogne, where he 
' had a residence. Arrived at the age of sixteen, the young man suspected that 
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es ; the Chairman proposed the health of the Duke of Wel. 


which was received with the greatest en husiasm The Duk, 
t t e 

| acknowledged the compliment in a most eloquent pecan ‘ 
’ 


} the greatest pleasure at seeing around him several Ape La. stnamuny 
as of his gai 
| _ inarms. The Chairman then proposed the Archblehap ef Gane 
the Clergy, which was drunk with three times three Th Cha 
| man said that the unanimity which prevailed beiween the army : d Seal 
contributed many of the brightest leaves in the laurel of glory which Shoe pwd 
country, Asa proof that that unanimity still prevailed, the Deke of Wel _ 
| ton had appointed for the honour which : Py 


: he did to the com 
| October, the anniversary of the glorious battle of ‘Trafalgar. mthe yaad 


navy’ was ten drunk with three times three. The Duke of Well; 
high tribute to the memory of Lord Nelson, whom he pre M ew re . 
the greatest naval officer that ever existed. It had been always his study to oer 
the example of the navy, which, when he was a young man, he had co a 
as having, in consequence of peculiar circumstances, arrived at a disto of ~ 
fection. To prove that that spirit of emulation pervaded the militar _ 
he would mention that he had seen his Gallant Friend near him (General 9 
Wa. Inglis), with two-thirds of his regiment around bim destroyed by a . 
and yet the remnant retained their position—(cheers). If the public on) a, 
aware of the gallantry and merits of the army, we should not see some a ag 
in the situation in which they now were. On the part of the army and na a 
peeecoere = — — Various other toasts followed, and the ped 
separated shortly after 10 o'clock, with an unani ing i i 
~ ets mp os nanimous feeling of satisfaction at 
—f— 


THE GREAT PROTESTANT MEETING IN IRELAND 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. ’ 
The vast pone of the persons assembled at this meetin 
| property, and consequence of the personages by whom it was call 
ed, gave it a fair claim to be regarded as one of the most poodrwrs yw bi 
ings which have occurred since the prorogation of parliament; and so much the 
more 80, inasmuch as whilst the Edinburgh, Durham, and Dundee gatherin 
have had no other purpose than that of complimenting some individual at = 
head of a party, the Down Assembly was in every respect a national meetin 
| a meeting for a national object, and having for its purpose the defence of the in- 
— and property of the country. 2 
n many, indeed in all of our former papers, we have rende i 
to the Whig party, and their well known leaders, for many par my are 
by which they have reformed great and acknowled abuses, and have made laws 
conducive to the public good. They have excited a strong spirit of inquiry, and 
@ resolute purpose to sift and examine all departments of the state, which have 
already led to the correction of many inveterate evils; they have broken u 
many boards, they have reduced the salaries of many officers, and they —_ 
utterly abolished many large sinecures. They have saved nearly half a mii- 
lion annually in the Naval and Admiralty Departments, and they have purged 
the Customs of those overpaid places which in former times, and never so much 
as in the early part of the reign of George the Third, were bestowed upon 
young nobles at schools or in their cradle. They acted also with great sin 
cerity and a manifest zeal in all that concerned the Reform Act: and if this act 
| was crippled in its passage through the house by the very absurd enactment 
| that all persons should lose their right of being registered, in any given years, 
unless at the time of registry they had paid up all rates and taxes due the April 
next preceding,—if the Reform Bill, we say, were thus crippled, it was certainly 
no fault of the Whigs. So far, therefore, they are entitled to be regarded as 
public benefactors by all those who consider the reform to have been a public 
benefit; they acted sincerely in it, and zealously in it; they gave up nothing 
| which they could maintain, and took all they could get. The recent article in 
| the Edinburgh Review, attributed by Lord Durham to Lord Brougham, and from 
its intrinsic evidence we believe justly so, is chiefly of public interest upon this 
ground, that it shows that the first purpose of the Whig reformers was to have 
conferred a reform far more sweeping and radical, and that they only abandoned 
this purpose from the necessity of making some concession to the known feel- 
| ings of the House of Lords. Such, therefore, is the amount of the public 
debt, and obligation to the Whigs,—and the drawback is, that in Ireland, if not 
in England, they have unquestionably unsettled all the ordinary securities of 
property, and have originated a state of things which renders it impossible in 
that unhappy country to enjoy property in that quiet possession and secure con- 
fidence, which ought to be the first fruits of civil government. In Ireland, the 
Whig measures and Whig principles, have thrown everything into disorder, and 
have given such confidence to agitation, sedition, and actual insurrection, as to 
destroy all the peace and security of private life. 
The first duty, first object, and almost sole value of civil government, is to 
protect individuals by the common power and strength of the state ; and in what 
does this protection consist but in the quiet enjoyment of property? In enabling 








g, and the rank, 














| it ; to use them himself, or to receive the rent of them from another. Of the many 
| thousands of persons, who, as we trust, will read our journal this day, how many 
of them are those, who, in return for the heavy taxes they pay to government, 
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| the messages which came from time to time from the Court related to himself. } reap any possible advantage from government and the laws, but that they are 
| Profiting by a momentary absence of M. de Saint Mars, he forced open the lock | enabled to enjoy their own property in peace and security ; on that no one can 


| of acabinet in which that person kept his letters; and he read enough to dis- | yiolently oust them from their house or land if t 
cover who, in reality, he was. M. de St. Mars when he returned and found what » Of, % they hove. dot them ent, can 


had taken place, ordered him on the peril of his life to be silent as to his disco- 
| very. Having immediately sent off a courier to the Court with the news, he 
received orders to proceed to the Isle Saint Margaret with his pupil, who then 
| became his prisoner. M. de Saint Mars repeats frequently that he took always 
| the greatest care of the unfortunate youth : he speaks of the gentleness of his 

character, and of the resignation with which he supported the captivity which 
' was only to finish at his death. 

« The perusal of the manuscript of M. de Saint Mars left uponme a profound 

and most melancholy impression. I was obliged to read it attentively, but with 
rapidity. It was our duty to forget matters like these confided to our discretion. 
| The clerk who made a copy of this important decument is named Amyot ; and I 
| believe resides still in Paris. The late M. Goubault, Prefect of Var, read, as 
| well as myself, the original. I believe that M. Labiche, chief clerk, did so 
likewise. 

“In the Memos of Marshal de Richelieu, where there are many things apoc- 
ryphal, Soulavie gives several particulars of the life of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, which agree with the facts related by M. de Saint Mars. According to 
Soulavie's account, Mademoiselle de Valois obtained the secret from her father, 

| under an infamous condition; which, however, she no sooner was possessed of, 
than she communicated it to her lover, the Due de Richelieu. It is therefore 
not surprising that the latter should have mentioned it to his secretary. 
convinced that Voltaire also knew the truth. 

“ The son of Count Montalivet ought to be in possession of the copy made of 
the manuscript of M. de Saint Mars; for his father preserved with great care 
all the historical documents which he could procure.” 

—»>—. 
GRAND DINNER TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, AT 
RAMSGATE. 

The anxiety to pay respects to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, on the oc- 
casion of a grand dinner being given to him on Tuesday last, 20th Oct., was so 
general, that the utmost accommodations which the town afforded were insuffi- 
cient to meet the applications for seats, and many persons were in consequence 
disappointed in their wish to be present. The town was much enlivened by the 
arrival of numerous visitors of distinction, and by the appearance of the vessels 
in the harbour, which displayed their variegated flags in honour of the event. 
| The chair was to have been taken by Sir William Curtis, but in consequence of 

the recent loss of his brother-in-law, the Bart. was prevented from attending, 
and C. B. Cotton, Esq., of the Convent, Kingsgate, supplied his place. The 
| Duke drove up to the Albion Hotel in an open carriage at half-past four o'clock, 
and on his arrival, a salute was fired from the pier. His Grace was dressed in 
| the Windsor uniform, and looked extremely well. The company, amounting 
to about 130 persons, being the utmost number that the room could comfortably 


accommodate, sat down to dinner at six o'clock. ‘The Jarge dining room was 
tastefully fitted up for the occasion, the walls being decorated with branches 
and festoons of laurel, and hung with flags bearing various loyal devices. At; 
the upper end, behind the Chairman, was hung a very beautiful portrait of the 


Princess Victoria, surmounted by the Royal arms; and the corresponding space 


at the opposite end of the room presented the armorial bearings of the illustrious 
guest, supported by those of the county Members t flags and 
yanners were suspended round t! yom, a nt e air of { vity 
x h it preset te An orchestra e cent f 4 room wa - 
sev a cA f me " f ‘ v s ec 

e ev { \ t s iv M 


lam | 


| refuse or withhold the rent. Practically speaking, therefore, this is the main 
value of civil government, and if it do not render this fruit, if it do not afford us 
this protection, it is then a thing which costs us a most oppressive and ruinous 
price, and produces no value in return: it is a nuisance, an extortion, an oppres- 
sion. Now, as regards Ireland, have not the Whigs rendered this the character 
of their goverument! Does the actual government protect any of the Irish pro- 
prietors in the quiet enjoyment of their own estates! Does it secure the land- 
lords the receipt of their rents? Does it enable the church and clergy to get 
| that portion of their tithes which shall enable them to live from year to year’ 
| Is there anything like the effective protection of the law to property of any kind ' 
| Is there not a general and a most pernicious example, that the clergy have been 
| almost deprived of the possibility of enforcing their legal and ancient rights by 4 
| confederacy to withhold tithes; and is there not a feeling also gaining ground 
| that the same process of passive resistance may successfully be employed against 
| all other prvprietors,—that the peasantry may thus obtain actual possession of 
) the land, and all the landlords be effectually ousted? In one word, is there any 
other civilized kingdom in Europe which presents a worthy parallel with the 
present state of Ireland ; a kingdom, in which a most costly machinery of civil 
| government exists for no other purpose but to receive its pay and salary, without 


duly or indeed at all protecting the peaceful enjoyment of the rights of person 
| and property ? 





It is under these circumstances, that for a second time, within the last fifty 
years (the first occasion being the well-known Irish volunteers in the case of the 
Irish propositions) that the protestant people of Ireland appear again resolved to 
come forward in their own persons, and to undertake that defence for themselves 
| which the Whig government will not render them. Such is the object of the 
| county of Down meeting, and we think that the noblemen and gentlemen there 
| assembled were fully justified both in the language they employed, and in the 
purposes and in the resolutions which they avowed. We think, that the con- 
| duct of ministers towards Ireland, and as regards O'Connell, has been insuffera- 
| bly negligent, and that they have only strengthened and confirmed that agitation 
which it was their first duty to have suppressed. 
—~- 
FRANCE. 
| By the President, from London, and the Frangois [., from Havre, we have 
news to the 10th November, from Paris 
The last news was that the Duke of Bassano, the former Minister of the In- 
terior, has been entrusted by the King with the formation of a new Ministry, 
which it is said will be composed as follows 
The Duke of Bassano, Minister of the Interior, with the Presidency of the 
Council. 
M. Bresson, at present Envoy at Berlin, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
General Bernard, War Department 
M. Teste, Minister of Commerce 
M. Sauzel, Minister of Public Instruction 
{ M. Persil. Minister of Justice 
M. Charles Dupin, Minister of Marine. 
M. Passy, Minister of Finance 





The Chambers were to be immediately convoked and a law of amnesty pre 
sented for their concurrence 

The Duke of Bassano is the same we presume who acted so prominent 8 part 

he f Napoleon There are no details given by hich an opimion 

ght formed as tott yrinciples upon which the Cabinet is formed, but it! 

g yogh that their first act after the Chambers are conven oh ie “ 

Juction of a law A nnesty, the very measure e reiusa of wake 
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caused the resignation of Gerard and his ministry. The announcement of the 


new Cabinet had caused a decline in the funds. 
guished officer who served so many years in the service of the United States. 
The accounts direct from Havre, however, seem to doubt if the Ministry was | 
formed, so late as the 10th. The letter which we subjoin, in fact, gives a list 
of names totally different from that derived from other sources. — 
“ Havre, Nov. 11.—Nothing certain was known as to. who would form the | 
next ministry, when the estafette left Paris last evening at six o'clock. 
Some of the morning papers mentioned the following :-— | 
M. Mole, President of the Council, and Foreign Affaire 
Gen. Gilleminot— War. 
M. Pelot de la Loziere—Interior 
M. Calmon—Finance. 
M. Charles Dupin—Commerce. 
M. Cousin or Pussy—Pablic Instruction. 
M. Persil, and Adm!. Jacob, remaining Ministers of Justice and Marine. 


——— 
FROM JAMAICA. 

By the Orbit, Capt. Mead, which has arrived at this port from Kingston, 
we have received a file of the Jamaica Despatch to the 14th of November, in- 
clusive. The proceedings of the House of Assembly, of no general interest, 
principally occupy its columns, and the items of greatest importance are derived 
from other quarters, and principally from Demerara. 

The spirit of insubordination had appeared even in Jamaica in several of 
the parishes. The following is a statement of the condition of affairs at St. 
George’s on the 22d of October :— 

The negroes in this parish are taking every advantage, and although they 
have not generally acted with open violence, they take every opportunity to de- 
feat our plans, and are not doing more than one half of what they did before 
the first of August. Unless some unforeseen redeeming circumstances occur 
very soon, their obstinacy, unchecked as it is, will gather into a head, and burst 
out with a powerful smash. The Fort Stewart negroes have been feeling how 
far they can go, and a number have absconded for sume weeks. 

The Gibraltar apprentices absolutely refused to enter into arrangements made 
to manufacture sugar, although they were not required to work beyond the num- 
ber of hours specified by law; and when they were informed that the crop could 
never be taken off unless they acceded to the plan to commence work a little 
earlier in the morning, they declared that they would not work, and went off 
in a body breathing defiance to those in authority. The special magistrate 
arrived, and acted with great firmness; the police were sent for express, and 
fortunately arrived in time to save the burning of the finest set of works within 
fifty miles round. On Friday night fears were entertained that the torch would 
be employed, and sentinels were stationed about the works; notwithstanding 
which the miscreants succeeded in firing the trash in the stock-hole, but by the 
vigilance of the police it was extinguished. A second attempt was mace in 
a different place, and two siots were fired at an incendiary endeavouring to set 
fire to the trash house ! 

The mail between Kingston and Montego Bay had been robbed by two ne- 
groes, but very little regret seems to have been manifested on the occasion, and 
little effort made to apprehend the perpetrators. 

The Editor of the Despatch, in that paper of the 7th ult., states that his cor- 
respondents in the country report that ‘the peasantry are quiet, but will not 
work, either fur love or money ;”"—that the prospect for the next crop was re- 
markably fine, but that there was reason to fear that at least two-thirds of it 
would be lost for the want of common industry on the part of the labourers. In 
reference to the existing state of affairs in the West Indies, the Editor of the 
Despatch observes,—* We tell the British Government, that the manufacturers | 





of London, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham, must find other markets for | * 


their goods and merchandize; and also that John Bull’s revenue will sink six | 
millions annually, when he has not the means of meeting the loss; and his | 
sailors must seek employment in foreign countries, as the 400,000 tons of ship- | 
ping now employed in the West India Trade will no longer be required; and | 
Great Britain, our once-favoured home, will be deprived of the means of perpet- | 
uating her greatness, by her ships, her colonies, and her commerce: while 
those of her ‘natural enemy’ are increasing in every part of the world.” 

The negroes in St. Thomas, in the Vale, Green Valley Estate, a property 
called Old England, and at Robertsfield, had entirely ceased and refused to work, 
and no means were at hand to compel themto do so. Three attempts were 
made to set fire to the town of Savannah-la-Mar, and the negroes generally were 
manifesting a deterinination to resist labour. On Shrewsbury estate, to which 
there are attached upwards of four hundred apprentices, and where they former- 
ly used to make thirty hogsheads of sugar per week, the only quantity now ma- 
nufactured is one hogshead. This has principally arisen from the resolution 
taken on the part of the apprentices not to work beyond the hour of 6 o'clock. 
They will neither work after hours for wages, nor will they make an exchange 
of time, until strong measures are resorted to, to compel them to labour with 
more alacrity than they have done since they emerged into a@ state of eondi- 
tional freedom. 

The latest account from that estate, we understand, states that the previous 
evening the apprentices deserted work at 6 o'clock, leaving an immense quan- 
tity of liquor in the boiling-house, which would have been all spoiled, had not 
the overseer contrived to bribe a few hands to watch its progress during the ne- 
cessary process. We are also informed that the spirit of passive resistance is 
also spreading throughout the apprentice population in Westmoreland, to an 
alarming extent. 

The French ship Atalanta, Captain Mackau, had returned from Carthagena 
to Port Royal. 

The Demerara news to which we have alluded, is contained in the following 
article from the Guiana Chronicle, which pre-supposes an acquaintance with dis- 
turbances in that colony, the particulars of which we have not received, although 
the general fact of insubordination among the blacks has been more than once 
named in this journal. 


This day’s impression concludes our reports of the criminal trials of the in- | 


surgent negroes, who had been selected as ringleaders in the commotions in this 
colony. 
Thirty-six, out of thousands of negroes in open insurrection in this colony, 


have been selected as examples for the rest of their fellow-laborers, on whom | 


the law exerts its power and vindicates its insulted majesty. ‘The selection 
appears to have been judiciously made from among the ringleaders 

Of the thirty-six, one only has been capitally convicted—that circumstance, 
however, is attributable to the humanity and merciful disposition of the court,— 
not but the crimes of many others deserved, and might have received, with jus- 
tice, the sane punishment, as it was the remark of the Chief Justice, that if 
the court saw it necessary to condemn them to death, the sentence could be car- 
ried into effect 

Although one only is to undergo the last dread penalty of the law, several 


others, however, have been made terrible examples of—one is transported for | 


life, and three for fourteen years. Here then are four human beings, who have 
so lately acquired the inestimable boun of freedom, that have now in one moment 
swept away by theircrimes not only the advantage they had just gained, but have 
plunged themselves into a state of servitude and exile where horrors, hardships, 
and miseries, can, we believe, be but inadequately described by those who have 
witnessed or experienced thein. 

The remaining thirty-one of these offenders have a! been sentenced to very 
severe floggings, varying, however, in extent of punishment, as the nature of 
their crimes required. 

The sentences have given the most unqualified satisfaction to the whole com- 
munity, in the earnest hope that, as warnings, they may deter others frum a com- 


mission of like crimes, and induce a more peaceable and obedient disposition | 


amid the laboring class. Terrible warnings indeed these sentences are, and 
such as ought to produce the intended good effects—but does it augur well, we 
ask, for the realization of these reasonable and just hopes when we learn that 
at the very time when this Court was sitting—at the very moment when the 
dread edict of death was proceeding in solemn accents from the lips of the 


Judge—the negroes of a large estate not very distant from town—the Garden | 


of Eden—were in a state of open and violent rebellion :—nay worse than this— 
that after this awful sentence had been some days pronounced, and when the 
salutary warning had been made known to the Colony, the gang of another es- 
tate—Peter’s Hall—behaved in a similarly rebellious and outrageous manner. 

This very day likewise, twenty-four negroes from the Little Diamond, were 
brought to town for trial at the District Court for insubordination 

From St. Lucia, the intelligence is nearly as bad as from Demerara. The 
negroes are doing littie or nothing, and, forming themselves into gangs, are per- 
ambulating the Island, indolent and reckless.—The Barbadoes Globe contains 
the following extract of a letter from St. Lucia, dated the 10th September :— 

“The St. Lucia affairs are in arvinous condition. I fear so at least as mat- 
ters go, and really from the way in which we are treated, it would appear as 
though it were the wish of Government to make us retrugade to the period of 
the Carib Era. You in Barbadoes are more fortunate, and have, besides, another 
vast advantage over us, your labouring class must work or starse—not so here ; 
they may migrate to our mountains and woods; and then would they require 
more than the St. Kitts militia to drive them out.” 


i oe 
DEFENCE OF POES) 


I met and odd engra g the other day in the print stores Quite a nple 
affair—a garden—a bower—a lady—that's a She i«. of course xtreme'y 
yeautif and «ys rex gonan artificial couch, holding a lett t 
which, !t is pretty evident, she has just been reading The artist has entuied 
{ lve S ‘ but why or where‘ore does not at He rive 


She Alvion. 
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—&n omission which vexed me not a little, as I am always curious about such 
matters, and like to discover, if I can, at least the meaning of any composition | 


may have spent my time in examining. Both the drawing and the engraving | the measure were not listened to, 
“ Ob the opaque darkness,” said I to myself as | developed 


are exceedingly wel! done. 
laid the print aside, and left the store, “that rests upon that sonnet!) What can 
itmean!” I was sadly puzzled, and did not get entirely rid of the subject until 
I was rid of the following verses, I think I have hit the artist's intention, and 
therefore send the following lines for publication in your excellent magazine, for i 
the benefit of all poor wights who may be similarly situated with myself, while | 
scrutinizing the print [ have attempted to describe 
Fanny, in her bower seated, 
By the rosy zephyrs fann’d, 
To herself these words repeated— 
Edward's letter in her hand 
“ Hang the fellow—fie upon it '— 
am I to do or say '— 
Here this silly, saucy sonnet 
Bids me name the marriage day '” | 


Then she sigh’d, and pluck’d a flower, j 

Tore its leaves apart, and then 
Nothing said—for near an hour! 

Save “ Heigh-ho!—these men—these men !" 
Bridal beils—the pastor's mission— 

Friends and kindred—hopes and fears— 
Crowded on her mental vision 

Till her heart dissolved in tears! 


Simple girl—but see she raises 
Her sweet face—all sunshine now 

Marve! not at lover's praises— 

’ Gaze upon that angel brow. 

Now she parts her flowing tresses, 
Smiles and reads the letter o'er, 

To the winds her love confesses, 
Which she ne’er has done before. 


List! she speaks again—and hear her : 
‘* Edward I am all thine own! 
Can a passion be sincerer 
Than that breathed for thee alone '” 
Edward sought the yielding maiden, 
Pressed her to his heart for life— 
And, with every blessing laden, 
They became—mere man and wife ! 


Do my readers ask, “ sir poet, 
Wherefore weave your web of song '"’ 
To instruct you—and I'll show it; 
Mark me well, you wooing throng 
To the fair you'd marry—better i 
Write than speak—but write in time— 
And be sure to put the letter 
In the very best of rhyme! 


it _7> Fifty-cents will be paid at this office for No. 35 of the present volume of the 
Albion. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6} a- per cent. prem, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1834 


We have received accounts from France one or two days later than those by 
| way of England 


| 


| 


| lists among our extracts—that named in the letter from Havre is probably the | 
Perhaps after all, the real difficulty in France is the want of | 


most accurate. 

some distinguished man to take the lead, for it is impossible to have a powerful 
| and energetic cabinet unless a master spirit be at itshead. ‘The wantof such a 
| person, untrammelled and uncompromised, in France, is felt at the present ino- 
ment. It is on this account that Louis Philippe so often appears in the charac- 
| terof President of the Council. A similar want is felt in England. The Duke of 
Wellington and Earl Grey are the only two men in England who possess the ta- 
lent, energy, and, above all, the high and commanding influence with the country 
that is required for a premier; the first of these statesmen is supposed to be 








office, confessing himself unable longer to cope with its manifold difficulties. 


| If a third man in the country possessed the requisite qualities—-and if it | 


was so admitted by the mass of the people, he would immediately be the 
\ premier, and we should have no contention between Lords Brougham and 
| Durham ; 
j acting of lesser ones. We do not say that the two noblemen just named 
lare not sufficiently qualified—we only say that they do not possess the 
requisite influence. In both France and Englund, then, we think there is at the 
present moment of a jack of men the first order, and to this cause may be as 
| cribed, in part, the frequent disruptions of the Cabinets of the two countries. 





By the Oriit, from Jamaica, we have received Kingston papers to the 14th 
ult., and insert copious extracts. We have also been fayoured with much infor- 
| mation through private channels. 

It is with grief and alarm that we make known the unfortunate state of things 
in the West Indies, and the fatal consequences that now seem inevitably at- 
sendant on sudden Emancipation. The folly and wickedness of those who forced 
the British Government to precipitate this crade and hasty measure through 

Parliament, and the weakness of the Government that allowed itself to be so 
| acted upon, will soon be apparent to the whole world. Let any impartial man 
| look over the West India journals, and see the workings of this fatal measure— 

let him see the loss of property and state of distress brought on the unfortunate 


the echeme. 
crop will be lost, simply because the negroes will not work after hours, or 
during bolydays. It is known to most persons, we believe, that in the process 
of sugar making, that is, during boiling, evaporating, and chrytalising, it is ne- 


the sugar is spoiled. Now, the Emancipation law enacts, that the apprentices 
sha!l only work eight hours, and if the master requires more, he must make his 
bargain with the slave and pay him wages for the extra time. This might do 
very well if the negro would work, but such is bis love of indclence, that he 
prefers idling away his time to working for his master, even although he be 
paid. It is to this cause, we understand, that the expected loss of three-fourths 
of this years's crop is to be ascribed. 

In spite of every explanation the negro, more especially the plantation negro, 
cannot be made to comprehend why he should work, since he is no longer a 
slave. Liberty with him means exemption from labour This we always 
said, would be the case and every account we receive completely josti- 
fies our prediction. Even the eight hours per diem, is extorted from him 
with difficulty, and as the master has now no power to inflict punishment, it is 
easy to imagine what a reluctant workman the negro is. No wonder that the 
crops are spoiling ! 


Emancipation had been for many years inevitable ; we do not, indeed, censure 


the Whig party for carrying this measure, because we think the nation expected 
it of thém. But we do censure them, and most strongly too, for the manner 
in which it was done. A conclave of maniacs could not have devised a mere 
mischievous scheme in the ground work of its plan and ail its superstructure, and 
it will be attended not only with loss of trade to England, but with ruin to the 
planters, and misery and beggary to the negro himself. We deny, a8 we 
always have denied, that six years apprenticeship will prepare the slave 
for perfect freedom ; we deny that at the expiration of that term he 
will be capable of taking care of himself; on the contrary we affirm he 


| will be far more wretched than while a slave. The great evile and marks 


of slavery cannot be worn out or obliterated in six years. Look at the slow 
progress of civilization in Evrope—were not centuries necessary to convert the 
serfs to freemer And what is there in the negro character to suppose that he 
can be so rapidly converted’ A plan of Emancipation might have been hit 


| and others attached to different articles 


The new Ministry is not yet re-formed, nor is it certain who | 
* > | 
| will be at its head, or indeed of what materials it will be composed. We give two 


entangled with anti-reform pledges, and the second has just retired from the | 


but in the absence of great actors we must be content with the | 


| whites,—let him point out, if he can, one practical good that has emanated from | 
In Jamaica, it is supposed that half, or three-fourths of the sugar | 


cessary to carry on the work night and day, otherwise, fermentation ensues, and , 


a _ 





Conti e the distin t u F explanation of what he intended to convey to the mind of the beboider, upon that would have been, comparatively, anexcephiouable , but the voice of 


reason was not heard—practica!l persons were not consulted, and opponents to 
The consequences of al) this will soon be 


In the utter hopelessness of expecting the black popolation to perform the 
work of those islands, we have often recommended the introduction of whiter 
from Scotland and Germany. This plan i#, we are rejoiced to say, aboutto be 
acted upon. Mr. Meyer has brought out some Germans to Jamaica, and lately 
a large number of emigrants have sailed for the same destination from Liver- 
pool. These, We trust, will be placed upon the higher and healthier parte of the 
island, and that every effort will be made to smooth away their difficulties and 
to make them happy. We earnestly entreat the Legislature of Jamaica, as well 
as his Majesty's Government, to turn their attention to this important matter 


| The advantage wil! be too fold—first, it will supply the isiand with labogrers 


that may be depended on, and, next, it will reinforce the whites, and enable them 
to keep down the insurrectionary movements that some persons seem #0 much 
to dread — 

We to-day commence the new story—by Capt. Marryatt, author of Peter 
Simple and Jacob Faithtol—of Japhet wm search of his Father. We think oor 
readers will like the opening, and agree with us thatthe plan gives mach scope 
for interesting incident 


Carey, ea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have re-published, in neat duodeci- 


| mo volumes, the two first named works—aiso the “ Pacha of many Tales," by 


the same author — 
The Provincial Legisiature of New Brunswick wae dissolved by the Gover- 


} nor on the 20th ult.; and a new Parliament called—the writs to be returnable 


on the 5th proximo. No cause is assigned in the New Brunswick papers for thie 
measure ; but it appears to give satisfaction 

H.M.S. Arachne, Capt. Borney, sailed yesterday for Nassau, having on board 
Capt. Kitson, of the Royal Engineers, who has successfully executed hie mis- 
sion hither, and entered into contracts with persons iM this country to erect 
the Light Houses on the Bahama Islands. 

Sybil’s Leaves for 1835. These consist of two packs (Ladies and Gentle- 
men's) of Conversation Cards They are written, and the embellishmente 


designed by Mrs. Coley of this city, and are admirably adapted to the approach 


ing season of mirth and gaiety. The poetry is very good, many of the cards 
contain capital hits, and give ample proof of the reputed talent of the fair 
authoress. They are forsale by most of the Booksellers 

The Knickerbocker for December is before as; and, as usual, well filled with 
good articles, We see the names of Percival, Flint, Mise Leslie, Mrs. Embury 
We insert elsewhere some povtry 
by Mr. Morris, the editor of the Mirror 


The Harpers have lately published a very convenient and useful little book, 


ome the Ladies’ Lexicon, being a dictionary of the English language in a very 


neat and portableform. ‘The work is compiled with great care and accuracy by 


| Mr. Lyman Cobb, the author of an elaborate analysis of the works of Mr. Noab 


Webster. We have seldom seen such a portable and attractive little volume 

Signorina Fanti’s benefit took place at the Italian Opera on Monday, The 
house was well and fashionably attended, and the performances were excellent 
The talents of the lady were eminently conspicuous, and elicited, as they alwaye 
do, the warmest approbation. Mise Wheatly, and Siguors Fab; and Porto were 
also well received. Last night Eduardo e Cristina was repeated, and afterwards 
Rossini’s opera, L'Inganno Felice was played 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles is playing 4 new engagement at the Park, preparatory, 
we hear, to hie returning to England. We exceedingly regret w hear of thie 
determination, and lament to learn that the stay of the first dramatist living, i 
to be so short among ve. He appeared last night in his own beautiful character 
| of Virginius. 


| Miss Fanny Jarman, to whom we alluded yesterday as one of the three 
| Fannies, is now in this city, and will commence her dramatic career in America 
in the courses of afew days, at the Chestnut Sweet Theatre. Her merits are 
spoken of inthe warmest manner by our travelled critics, who pronounce ber 
| unrivalled: and if that be the case, the lady could not come before a more com 
petent critical tribunal than the Philadelphia audience 

We subjoin the extract from Blackwood’s Magazine, in which the three 
| Fannies are spoken of; Kit North's opinion is one to be relied upon, and it 
will be seen that he places Miss Jarman even above her exalted competitors of 
| the time. ‘The praise of Professor Wilson is itself reputation : 

North.—’Tis false and most unjust to living genius, to say that there are bow 
| on the Stage few or no great Actors 
Tickler.—But the Actresses! 

North.—A few—and there never were more than a few at any one time—ere 
admirable. 

Tickler.—Miss Tree I saw lately in Julia, im the Hunchback, and she ie 
charming performer. 
| North. —She is—but there are—The Three lannies. 


Tickler.—Eh! 
North.—Miss Fanny Kelly—a woman ef original geniue—fine taste—etrong 
intellect—and exquisite sensibility—equal to any part of passion. 
Tickler.—She ia. 
North.—Miss Fanny Kemble acts nobility—like a Poetess, as she is—and 
equal to either of them in all things, and in some superior to both, is—our own 
| Mies Fanny Jarman. Equal to either in power and pathos, and superior to both 
in grace, elegance, and beauty. —The Three are all as much respected for their 
Virtues in private life, as they are admired for their genius on the stage.—And 
that lends a charm to their impersonations of such characters as Imogen, Des- 
| demona, Ophelia, and Cordelia, which is felt by every audience, and for the want 
| of which no accomplishments can compensate.— Pennsylvanian. 








YPE FOR SALE.—About 500 pounds of Brevier Type, formerly used for this 
paper. The font is complete, and will be sold for twenty cents per pound. Also, 
| about 150 pounds of Music Type. Dee. 13. 





EPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.--Price three cents. 


On Saturday, Nov. 29, was published No. 5 of Chambers’ Journal. 
| Contente—1, Particular Lnvitations. 2, The Storm. 3, Popular 4, Scot- 
‘ tish Dukes ; Montrose. 5, Water in the Deserts, 6, Reminiscences of a ; 


Elephant Hunting, 7, Biographic Sketches; Mahomet. 6, Hospitality in A8 Woods 
{by Audubon). 9. Peter Young, the Gipsy Chief. 10, Anecdote. 11, Parliamentary 
imiles. 12,Lriehmen. 13, Poetry--Slumbe: 


r. 
| ‘The first monthly part is now ready for deliv ice (24 conta. 
"eT RICHARDS, 45 Annet. 


Terms $1,50 per annum in advance, or 3 cents per number on delivery. Any per 
| som obtaining five subscribers, and paying in advance, will be entitled to a sixth copy 





grate. ' 
Allletters must be post paid. {Dee 13. 
} Ls COAL AGENCY :--- 
Clean unbroken lamps from the Vessel, 65 50 per ton 
| do do do do = yard, 6eo * 
' Broken and screened, deo 6% ad 
| Egg sive do do . =e 
| 
| 


Nut size, free from pea coal 6@ * 
‘The undermgned offers for wale, a y of Coal both hard and sof, at the 
abore prices, delivered in any part of city free of charge for cartage. 

| ‘To those who are unacquainted with the article it may be well to state, the hard 
| Lebigh Coal, besides being more durable and entirely free from clinker, or melted 
| iron, produces @ more intense heat, and makes lees ashes than any other Anthracite 
| Coal yet discovered. The soft Coal ignites more readily than the bard, and on that 
| account is preferred by many consumers, for perlor grates, kitchen ranges & 


% \ 
| Manufacturers and other large consumers will be eupplied with of coal, 
| deliverable at Newark at the lowest prices. N.WwW.WI a 
Agent of the Lehigh Coa! and NavigationCo., 
corner & A and W 


ode = 
Dee, 13-1.) _ and corner of Rutgers slip and Cherry street. 


GENTLEMAN who i# well qualified to conduct, or assist im the editorial de- 
partment of, a literary, » political, or general news periodical, is de- 
| mrous of occupying his me im either of those capacities, in comnection with any 
| respectable Journal published in, or within thres hundred miles of the city of N. York. 

The advertiser has had considerable r both as Editor a ae and, 
} addition to being toler well versed in the clasmes, is a pr we 

and reporter. Lettere (Post Paid) addressed to “ Zeta,” at the Post Office, New 
| York, will be promptly attended to, 


' ADEIRA WINE--The subscribers bave by late arrivals from Madeira, re- 
i ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wine, which are the crops ol some of 
| the finest estates in the inland, which remam there, subject to their order. They 








| will receive orders for this W ine,to be subject to approval when landed, giving an op- 
portunity that has seldom beenoffered to the public of obtaming a supply of Wine of 
an vousually high grade, and they respectfully soliett an examination of n. 

| They ve aleo on hand @ egaali stock of Madeira Wine,imported direct and by 

ie if Tuedia, of the beat old Tonk n particular, and of extra age and quality, allfrom 


| the old and respectable house of Newton, Gordon, Murdock & Co. 
+ Oct.25—tf MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Broad st 
ll 
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THE GAY TROUBADOUR. | 





Ballad, from the Loves of Lang Syne; the poetry by T. Haynes Bayly, Esq. ; the Music by Alexsnder Lee. New York, published by James L. Hewitt and Co., 137 Broadway. 














In time of peace, a 
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Trou -badour is the prideof his La-dy'’s bow - er; 





And he sings 
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He dances and playson his gay guitar, 
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To win from her hand 
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of warin a care - less tone, While ladies around him listen 
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He dances and plays on his gay guitar 
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) FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango cana!s 
~—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America, A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually, 
Alse a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Uuea, with a domain in the European style. 
‘or further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utioa, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. Wassrene, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.) Rosear Suanr, Exq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
TEXAS. 
COLONY OF THE AIO GRANDE AND TEX AS LAND COMPANY. 
EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 
will sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor John Charles Beales, who, accom- 
panied by bis family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and goimg to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles ewaranteed. Information 
will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 
climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited 
the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 
‘ »—Peneents an acre for the land. Steerage passage for a single man, $15 ; 
for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age ; 
and $10 wach for each chila over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions ; 
and ought to be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for 
the first half year they will be upon the grant. .nglishmen are likely to settle upan 
the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reside 
upon the praperty) are Englishmen by birth and education. he above terms wil! 
not hold for @ 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by 
a post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon, to Dr. Beales, 57 
Broadway, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun- 
sel, 2 Wiisam-street, New-York. [Oct. 25, tf.] 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.—J. COOK, Attorn: vat Law, 46 John Street, 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, |e can Insti- 


tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, exther in 
relatuion to ciaims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 








J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other | 


Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the E:ng!ish forms in 


Conveyanemg and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the | 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- | 


cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
A fiidavite te hold te bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankrupicy . 
Legacy, Receipts, Powe s of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
to the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as shove, All letters to be post paid ; Aug. 9-lyeow. 
ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL, HERMANN--Inform 


their friends and the public, that they intend rex 








ding in thes city for the pur- 


pose of Giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Vio in, Violincello, Singis 

and Glee-sinying ’ : 
They willa 50 a "on r ny Ladies onthe Pranofort , and Harp For terms, & 

apply at their Rooms, No.72 Liberty street. [May I7---! 


WP Arvick & Go: geld Gud silver relihers, aceayers. and eween eanchees 
Office, No 32 New S New-York. refinery de> ond : 


B and West-S 
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In time of war the Troubadour, 
Thinks not of his love sick story , 
His trusty sword is in favour then, 
And the thought of his heart is glory 
His silken sword knot he then disdains, 
As proudly his war steed prances, 
The music he loves is the trumpet’s sound, 
As the enemy's host advances 
In time of peace, &c 
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Boston, United States of America. 


HE Undersigned having made arrangements for transacting Foreign Commission 
Business in this city, will be hapoy to receive any consignment that may be in- 


trusted to his care. OBERT CHARLES MANNERS, 
Nov 22-3t.] His Britannic Majesty's Vice Consul, Massachusetts, 





BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills a 
@ William street, New York 
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nd Wafers, No. 6 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 


The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the i4th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef | 


each month. 








Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, | 





Ajax, | C. A. Hiern, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, 
The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copper fastened 





greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy | 

Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, ix fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use | 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 


and safe delivery of their goods. 


sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 





Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, | 
Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
he 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days 7, Sailing from 
vew York. ave rpool. 

Caledonia, jraham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.!,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, | 
oscoe, |Delano, a a; an oe. oe 
Hibernia, |Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16) Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “ty 2 * MI.° @ * s *- 87 
Kurope, Glover, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, =) oa a” we. 24, * .26, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “ 16, “ 16,Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1. 
United States, Holdrege, =“... & “tee.”6 6S fh UH fF CUT 


“*y 
South America, ‘Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.ij “ 16, a 16, ee 
“ | 7) ~ . 








Napoleon, Smitb, ‘ " 8; “* 24, * ~ ~ . 
Britannia, Sketchley, ** 16, “ 16, ** 16) May 1,Sept.t,Jan. 1 
England, Maxwell, ~ “SE Be .° es Be .. . 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, | 
Independence, Nye, - Ger ® © Geo 26, © a * 26 
North America, |Dixey, ** 16, “* 16, * I6j)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 
Virginian, Harris, tt. “Mdt | elt” thes - 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of ct aracter snd expe- | be 
» shall be of the best } enced commanders 
kin 1. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 

of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by | 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed en cards, which will 


rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores 


} 


be found on boar 


tanma, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co.. Li 


GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL. N. ¥. 
d mel Vee — 


Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, England, a 2 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON.N. ¥ 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & ¢ . Laver 
Nay n, Roscoe,Geo. Wa n, Ir 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co... N. ¥ 
CEARNS, CRARY & ¢ 


| the expenses 
i 


Siups Masters. |Days of Sailing from 
New-York, 

France, E. Funk, Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 

Suily, C.A.Forbes| “* 8 uw ¢°*'@ 


Francis Depau, 


H.Robinson, 


“16. * 16, * 16, 


Rhone, J.Rockett,}| ‘24, “* 24, “ 24, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1, 
Formosa, ees Oy a 


Francois Ist, 
Normandie, 





W. Burrows 
W.W. Pell, 


, , L) 
“ 16, 16, “ 16, 
“24, “24, * 24, 





Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb, |, June |, Oct. 1, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, e813, Oc% wie 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ‘16, ‘* 16, “* 16, 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, ‘“* 24, “ 24, 
Eric, J. Funk, Mar.!, July |, Nov. 1, 
Albary, Hawkes, edt tide tee 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| *“*16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Henry lV. J. Castoff. “0, * 3 > 


> 1, 
" May page i, Jan 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 


Days of Sasling from 
Havre. 
Jan.24,May 24,Sep.24 
Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.!, 
“*« g, % 8, “* 8B. 
* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“29, 24, * 24, 
Mar. |, July 1, Nov.], 
adie “8, * 8, 
“ 16, * 16, * i6, 
* 26, ™ ne* a, 

. 1, Dec.}, 

Agri Ave a 8 
“ 16, * 16, * 16, 

“24, * 24, “* 24, 


‘ 5, 
“ 16. “a »..” 16 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
| dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. : 

subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges excep! 
actually incurred. 


for comfort and conve 


Goods sent to cither of the 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


oe 
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These shtps are all of the first cls 
st materials, copper and copper fastened, and a 


it be provided s 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several L 
oard. at $120, exclusive : — 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South Ameri 1, Rri- | established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be 
° ships. 





of wines and | 


tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and none S 

he pr of cabin passage outward, under an 
canes . iverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
be furnished each passenger 2 he 


quors, which wt 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 
New- ork 

Ontario, Sebor, June {, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin' “ a,’ > 16, ° 16, 
Canada, Britton, sly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. |! 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 36, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1, Dec. 1, April l, 
Pinlade|phia, Morgan, r1e,.° 6, ~ 
Samson, Chadwick, [Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May! 
President, Moore, “06, “6, ° 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 








ys of Sailing from 
Lend 


Landon. 
Mar.16,July 16,Nov.!6 
April 1, Aug: 1, Dec.” 

* 16, “ 16, had 1B» 
s n. ly 
May |, a at Ja 16 


“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
uly 1, Nov.!, Mar. '; 


t class, about 500 tons burthen, built im this city of the 
re navigated by .~ and ae 
Their accommodations for passengers are very © egant 3 

Thetr ac of the best quality, will alway? 


agreement entered ip!? 


found on board each 


For freight or passage, app'y' ither ef the commanders on bare ne shps ; 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. way 
R.—Th: xe abov s wtinue to touch at Portsmouth, ¢a nee 
at ond ¢ wers, fr nee stearntoats rur sily to the Cente 
ifferentr wiland 
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